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GOYA: A MEDICAL STUDY 


F. REITMANN* 
Maudsley Hospital, London 


“What right have we to believe Nature under any sort of obligation to 
do her work by means of complete minds only? She may find an incomplete 
mind a more suitable instrument for a particular purpose.” 


—Henry Maudsley, Natural Causes and Supernatural Seemings. 


INTRODUCTION 


The bibliography of Goya is particularly copious, but it consists 
exclusively of studies in aesthetics and of biographies. However 
greatly Goya’s work may be esteemed, all authors agree that a cer- 
tain number of his pictures are completely incomprehensible, and, 
from a psychological point of view, almost inexplicable. To eluci- 
date the incomprehensible, the unusual, the abnormal, in Goya’s 
works is indeed an alluring problem for the psychiatrist, and such 
a task has the greater justification in that many of Goya’s artistic 
works betray characteristics closely resembling those of psychotics. 
The difficulty of an exact pathographical’ presentation is, however, 
great owing to the paucity of reliable documents referring to his ill- 
ness. The few documents extant, along with Goya’s many pictures, 
have been used for study, and because the interpretation is depend- 
ent on the evidence in his pictures, this pathography must neces- 
sarily contain a subjective element. Consequently, the aim of the 
present work is not so much to establish an objective diagnosis as 
to elucidate some of his work from a psychopathological angle. The 


* My thanks are due to the authorities of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
for facilitating my studies and the reproduction of the original series of 1937, to 
the publishers for permission to publish the selected pictures, and to the Library 
of the British Museum for giving me the opportunity of studying the literature 
on the subject. I should also like to express my gratitude for the kind assistance 
of my colleagues, particularly that of Dr. E. Guttmann and Dr. W. S. Maclay. 

* Lange-Eichbaum’s definition of a pathography: “A pathography is a demon- 
stration of the markedly abnormal or pronouncedly morbid aspects of a historic 
=< famous character . . . psychic disturbances that must be described psychiatri- 
cally.” 
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scope of this paper does not allow of an intensive discussion of the 
exact aesthetic appreciation and value of his pictures. It has even 
been necessary to forego a description of his environment and of 
his epoch, as it would have resulted in too much detail. The sum- 
mary of Goya’s life-history is based on Oertel’s monograph.” 


Lire-HIstTory 


Francisco José de Goya y Lucientes was born in 1746. His 
grandfather on his mother’s side was a schizophrenic. There is 
no further record of hereditary illness. As a child he was brought 
up in the provinces, but even there his talent aroused attention, and 
as early as 1759 he studied in an art school in Zaragoza for six 
years, during which time the country bumpkin developed into a 
wild, pugnacious, gay young man. The few documents which refer 
to these school years are not too reliable, and it has been a difficulty 
throughout this study that practically all the evidence about Goya’s 
life is similarly unreliable. During a rowdy night scuffle some men 
were killed; apparently Goya was concerned in the affray, and ac- 
cording to some authors, fell under the suspicion of the Holy In- 
quisition ; other writers attribute the Inquisition’s interest to another 
affair. At all events, Goya fled and appeared in Madrid in 1765. 
Here sex began to play a part in his life, and he was involved in 
many gallant adventures. Consequently, his biographers consider it 
a matter of course that he should be found stabbed one night. Some 
authors hold that it was not till this period that the Inquisition 
regarded Goya as a suspicious character; others maintain that in- 
formation against him was laid with the police. The fact remains 
that Goya fled once more, leaving Spain with a troupe of toreadors, 
and eventually arrived in Italy, alone, forsaken, and reduced in cir- 
cumstances. It is in Italy that we come across the first reference to 
him as an artist. His adventures multiplied in Rome, and again he 
had to flee. The most diverse reasons are given for this, as, for 
example, that he was arrested when trying to abduct a girl from a 
convent and was freed only by the intervention of the Spanish am- 
bassador, who thereupon sent him home. This story is no more 
reliable than one which relates that he climbed the spire on the dome 
of St. Peter’s. 

Whatever the truth may be, Goya fled once more, and by 1771 
was again in Zaragoza. Here he lived nearly two years in the abbey 
for which he was painting frescoes. In 1775 we find him in Madrid 

* Oertel, R. Goya. Leipzig and Bielefeld, 1929. 
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married. His wife was Josefa Bayeau, sister to the court painter, 
whose earnings, by reason of his practical conservatism, were high. 
This brother represented the ideal of Goya’s wife, and he played a 
large part in the family quarrels. Goya’s marriage was unhappy; 
his wife bore him twenty children, but died soon afterwards, hav- 
ing suffered silently all the time from her husband’s infidelity. 

From 1775 onwards, Goya’s income increased, and he received 
commissions from the court. At this time he painted the cartoons 
for the carpets in the Prado (genre pictures). By 1780 he was a 
member of the Academy and was beginning to paint portraits, be- 
ing by this time a man of wealth and consequence. In 1788 Charles 
IV ascended the Spanish throne. The King was weak, the Queen 
ruled through her lovers, morality gradually disappeared from the 
court, and immorality and corruption were rife. Goya was ap- 
pointed painter to this court, and became acquainted with the In- 
fanta Alba. His legendary relationship with her has been colored 
by his biographers with many phantasies. For some time he lived 
in retirement with her, and in this idyllic seclusion drew some sin- 
gular pictures which were the first examples of the El Caprichos 
series (1793). Some months later, he emerged from his seclusion 
to pursue his work on these strange drawings. In 1798 he painted 
the frescoes for the St. Antonia della Florida Chapel, finishing them 
in three months. The composition once more resembles the attrac- 
tive genre-pictures, but the choice of theme and the half-decayed 
corpse (St. Antonius reviving a dead man) are reminiscent of the 
unpleasant experiences of the engravings series. Apparently, Goya 
could not escape from these experiences, or so, at least, his pictures 
of the year 1798 suggest; for example, Carnival, The Procession of 
Flagellants, The Tribunal of the Inquisition, The Madhouse. 

At this time he was becoming increasingly deaf, an affliction 
which grew still worse later. About this time, also, his one great love, 
the Infanta Alba, died suddenly, when Goya was fifty-two or fifty- 
three years old. World events now took a wider course; church, 
civic rights, morality, all showed signs of decay. In France, Na- 
poleon’s star was in the ascendant, and in 1808 the French seized 
the government of Spain. The horrors of war began. Goya re- 
treated to his newly built country house, living in the greatest iso- 
lation (his wife had already died and only one son was alive). 
Here he worked at a fresh series of engravings, Los desastres de la 
guerra (The Disasters of the War), and adorned the walls of his 
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room with frescoes, from which ghosts, demons, witches, vampires, 
and murder all stared down. Los desastres de la guerra were suc- 
ceeded by the series Los Proverbios drawn in 1814-15. About 1815 
Goya also began the Tauromachia series, from which the horrifying 
purport had disappeared, and in 1817 he left his isolation to travel 
to Seville. Once more he worked on religious pictures, portraits, 
etc. In 1824 the seventy-eight year old man was again in flight; 
this time the reason is supposedly a drawing which aroused anger 
because of a political reference. However, nothing certain is known, 
and Goya soon returned to Spain, but, in spite of being highly 
honored both by the general public and by his king, he returned 
once more to France, where he died in 1828. 


CoMMENT 

Throughout Goya’s life it is striking how frequently events 
seem to conspire to drive him to flight, even in his old age. Close 
inspection of his alleged motives, however, shows that they are con- 
flicting and not easily understood. His first flight has been ex- 
plained as due to the attentions of the Inquisition, the second to 
those of the police. Yet these reasons are frequently confused 
chronologically. The flight from Italy has been given a romantic 
explanation, comparable to the not very clear reasons (‘‘on political 
grounds”) for his flight in 1824. All these motives are obscure 
and only partly established. It is noteworthy also that he returned 
directly from Rome to Zaragoza whence he had to flee, six years 
earlier, from the Inquisition. Moreover, one may legitimately won- 
der why a man under the ban of the Inquisition and of the police 
should be protected by the Spanish ambassador and allowed to 
travel without fear of the consequences from Italy back to Spain. 
Goya soon returned from his political flight—a proof of how much 
credence one may give this cause. On his political flight Goya was 
already seventy-four, so that it is difficult to explain his exile as 
being due to the influence of the Sturm und Drang period, or of 
the ‘““‘Wander Years.”” One may, therefore, conclude that even if 
causes did exist for his flight, they were very trifling, and really 
not such as to warrant flight. The assumption is that the real facts 
were misinterpreted by him. Whether his reactions should be called 
hysterical, paranoid, epileptoid, or otherwise will be discussed later 


on. 
This second part of the analysis deals with Goya’s sex life. The 
stories of his numerous gallant adventures in Madrid and presum- 
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ably in Rome correspond to the ideology of the Spanish Late Ro- 
cocco period. But his affairs went much further than that, and he 
made his wife unhappy by his deceptions, pursuing his adventures 
without scruple. Only as a mature man, a husband, and the father 
of a family did he really learn the full meaning of love when he 
met the Infanta Alba. Even then, however, his attempts to find 
harmony in love were fruitless. Oertel quotes a letter from Goya, 
in which, among other things, he writes: “A short while ago the 
Infanta Alba came to my studio and desired to be painted by me. 
To paint on the living body, my dear fellow, is a charming occupa- 
tion... .” There is something repellent in the abandonment of his 
love, the manner in which he prostitutes her, so to speak. He gos- 
sips almost amorally about it, which may be regarded as a marked 
sign of moral affective dissociation. 

Thirdly, there is no harmony in his social life. As a young man 
he was a swashbuckler, a bogy to husbands, acquired notoriety in 
everything he did, was highly belligerent. For example, his sketches 
for the fresco in Zaragoza had to be submitted to a Building Com- 
mittee for examination, and at once he quarreled with his brother- 
in-law and superior over a trifle. In a letter from Zaragoza, dated 
March 17, 1781, he wrote at great length to the Building Commit- 
tee. Scornfully and insolently he criticized the objections to his 
sketches, boasted repeatedly that he was a member of the Royal 
Academy, that the royal family was enchanted by him, and that all 
his pictures had been received with great acclamation. He com- 
plained that intrigues were being conducted against him, that his 
enemies were dragging his private life into a blaze of publicity just 
to set the general public against him. He considered that the com- 
mittee were biased, for they mentioned only the faults in his work. 
Bayeau had already seen his plans; why was it only now that he 
objected to the pictures? He (Goya) would not care to assert that 
it was being done intentionally in order to ruin him as an artist, 
for he (Goya) had not sufficient proof, etc. There is no doubt 
that Goya experienced difficulties with the Building Committee, but, 
if one compares the reactions of other artists, e.g., Renaissance ar- 
tists, in similar circumstances, it must be admitted that Goya’s re- 
actions on what was, after all, a comparatively trivial occasion, 
were not normal. This abnormal reaction is given concrete expres- 
sion in the long complaining letter, revealing Goya’s attitude as 
paranoid and querulous. Yet this document alone, like others, 
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though it gives some indication of the nature of Goya’s reactions, 
does not permit us to draw any conclusions about the motives for 
his flights. At the most it proves, as do his flights, that his reactions 
were psychopathic, but does not help in deciding their most exact 
quality. 

It may be repeated that his asocial behavior cannot be explained 
in the light of the influence of the Sturm und Drang period, for 
even when old, Goya could not, in spite of the consequence he en- 
joyed, accommodate himself to the life of his country. With the 
court of Charles IV ordered relationships disappeared, and this 
state of affairs should have suited his unruly spirit; yet, as order 
disappeared and the external world harmonized more with Goya’s 
ways of life, he withdrew into the most utter isolation. This se- 
clusion had nothing to do with politics, for both Spanish and French 
esteemed him. He was, in fact, so submissive to the French that, 
as Calvert relates, he helped Napoli and Maeélla to select the fifty 
best pictures from the royal gallery for dispatch to the Louvre. It 
is hard to reconcile this with the patriotism of his war pictures. 
Moreover, his seclusion had nothing to do with the war, for the 
Horrors were begun by 1808, and it was not until 1811-12 that he 
withdrew into retirement. No documents exist about this period of 
his life, and, consequently, his period of seclusion remains a mys- 
tery for his biographers. 

In conclusion, a few words on the documents concerning his 
illness. His deafness is frequently referred to, and has been 
thoroughly described by his biographers. The documents referring 
to other morbid features are more obscure. One letter states that 
as the result of a serious accident he was completely prevented 
from painting. Later Goya wrote to his friend: ““My health is just 
as it was. I am frequently so excited that I cannot endure myself.” 
Three months after this letter he wrote to Bernardo Yriarte, Janu- 
ary 4, 1794: “. . . to occupy the imaginative power deadened by 
so much brooding over my pain. ...” That means, therefore, 
that he suffered simultaneously from excitement and from morbid 
brooding which prevented him from working At the time of his 
well-documented illness he retired to cure himself. Thus, the evi- 
dence suggests that his condition was one comprising periods of 
excitement, or morbid brooding, and of inhibitions which prevented 
him from painting. The fact that for months he could not paint 
indicates that the inhibitions predominated, and so justifies the as- 
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sumption that he was suffering from a pre-stuporous condition. 
The precise quality of this syndrome, whether melancholic or schi- 
zoid, cannot be decided from these documents alone, but his pictures 
give a clearer indication of the more exact character of the stupor. 


PICTURES 


Only those pictures which are relevant to this study will be men- 
tioned here, for even a mere chronological catalogue of all his pic- 
tures, amounting to nearly seventeen hundred, would fill a whole 
volume. Among the pictures of his pre-Caprichos period were the 
frescoes in the abbey of Zaragoza, and the Prado cartoons; in form 
and technique the former resemble the masterpieces of Tiepolo. 
The latter are sheer masterpieces of their kind and would have 
earned for the painter the name of the “Spanish Watteau,” had he 
not developed his talent in another direction. In content they are 
genre pictures of national life; peasants playing with a doll, castanet 
dances, shepherds, soldiers, etc. Delightful colors, charming com- 
positions, healthy choice of theme, characterize them. The religious 
pictures which he painted as further commissions are likewise full 
of harmony. He painted many portraits, all in a characteristic style; 
in him Spain has a second Velasquez. 

With the E/ Caprichos, he created something completely original 
and entirely different from anything else he had produced before. 
The Caprichos represent a series of engravings, which, according 
to their content, can be divided into several groups. Each picture 
has a title chosen by the artist, and on many there is a supplementary 
note written in the margin by the artist. In this series there are 
groups of pictures with sexual significance, as for example, Bien 
tirada esta (Stylish Dressing), in which the girl is dressing up 
with the assistance of a bawd. In the picture Que Sacrificio! (What 
a Sacrifice!) old roués with lascivious glances and mien surround a 
young girl. Another group of pictures has a social or political sig- 
nificance; asses ride on poor Spaniards, a monkey and an ass as 
doctor and patient, etc. Finally, there are some very strange pic- 
tures. One example is the picture Ya tienen astentes (Now They 
Have Seats), in which the mood passed into something excessive. 
In the Caprichos series there are also pictures which cannot be 
classed in any of the above groups: demons, witches, collecting in 
a wild flight, killing their sacrifices, plucking out their features and 
even the genitals. The title-picture is also full of phantasy. In it, 
Goya is surrounded by spirits, one of whom is handing him a pen 
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so that he can draw them. (“The sleep of reason produces mon- 
sters.””) From our point of view another series of engravings, Los 
desastres de la guerra is of great interest. It can be divided into two 
groups: symbolic pictures with strange animal shapes, and realistic 
war scences. In the picture With or Without Reason, an over- 
whelming French force is shooting down a few poor Spanish peas- 
ants. In another the subject is reversed. The title is There Is No 
Difference. In several pictures, mangled corpses are represented, 
or violated dead women lie under the ruins of houses. Finally, in 
one picture, a man vomits over a heap of corpses: Para eso habeis 
nacido (Wert Thou Born for This). These pictures must not be 
regarded as sketches, for several drafts exist for each engraving 
plate, an indication of how seriously the artist regarded them. 

The frescoes which he painted for his country house are not 
particularly colorful, being conceived in rather grey tones. The 
content is frequently murder, witchcraft, and spectres. Still more 
characteristic are the pictures in the badly named Los Proverbios 
series ; other authors call them Suenos (Dreams). These pictures, 
apart from one inscription, Disparate Claro (Clear Confusion), are 
not named. The pictures have, for the most part, been given inade- 
quate titles by artistic critics, with a contradictory interpretation. 
In this discussion I cannot examine them at greater length. Some 
pictures show more comprehensible motifs, as, for example, the 
puppetshow, dance, but others are full of ghost-shapes, beings with 
divided bodies, legs, mixtures of men and women; dark, dismal, 
repellent, and incomprehensible is the impression given by these 
drawings. 

The Tauromachia series is more impressionistic, with repre- 
sentations of the bullfight. The naturalistic features are formally 
emphasized. 

The pictures painted after 1817 are more in Goya’s earlier style. 
The religious compositions betray a quiet seriousness, a sincere be- 
lief, and the colors are subdued. The genre pictures, like Women 
at the Fountain, etc., once more betray the beautiful forms and col- 
oring of the Spanish people. 

DiscussIoN 

Anyone attempting to draw conclusions about Goya's illness 

from his pictures will find nothing significant until the Caprichos 


series. In this series there is an alteration of style, content, and es- 
sentially of medium (engraving instead of oil). The documents 
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already mentioned (page 6) suggest that this alteration in his art 
must be considered as a morbid one, since they prove that at this 
period, i.e., simultaneously with the production of the Caprichos 
pictures, he was without doubt in an abnormal state. Excitement, 
brooding, inhibitions dominated him. Never before had he created 
such pictures; they appeared only after he had experienced an ill- 
ness. This connection is very characteristic and suggests, moreover, 
that when similar pictures are produced later, we can assume the 
morbid influence in him. 

The mental and physical change in his condition—in brief, his 
illness—is expressed in the titles and notes appended to the pictures. 
Each Capricho picture has been given a title. Thus, the title of the 
title-leaf as planned originally has already been mentioned. For 
example, to a picture of a woman in the light grey of dawn tearing 
out the teeth of a hanged man in order to acquire an amulet, he 
gives the title Tooth Hunting. The preponderating characteristics 
of the atmosphere in this picture are the disgusting, the horrible, 
and the fearful. Later, however, he added annotations to the title, 
but only just before publication; in content they are very super- 
ficial and uninformative. On the title-leaf he writes: “Phantasy 
without reason produces monstrosities ; purified, however, they bring 
forth true art and create wonder.” Under the picture Tooth Hunt- 
ing he writes: “Is it not pitiful that the people still believe in such 
stupidities?”” The superficiality of these remarks, in no way har- 
monizing with the pictures and the titles, can be explained only by 
the fact that Goya himself, after his illness, no longer knew what 
to do with his pictures; he could not understand them completely, 
wanted to make them more moral and comprehensible, and so falsi- 
fied them with new titles. These strange pictures and their peculiar 
titles have appeared incomprehensible to many critical reviewers, 
and this very incomprehensibility seems to us another strong argu- 
ment for the assumption of a pathological factor at work. 

The nature of this pathological factor may be elucidated in his 
work. In the “moralizing” pictures of the Caprichos he attacks 
prostitutes, ecclesiastic and political oppression, social hypocrisy, 
corruption, etc. In earlier work he painted beautiful forms and 
colors, the harmony of the world, and depicted the ruling classes 
and proud, beautiful women. In his pictures now, animals are the 
masters, riding on an oppressed people, priests are usually topers, 
and the women. . . . He draws a beautiful prostitute, arrogantly 
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passing an old beggar woman, and the title reads: “God forgive 
her, it was her mother.”” These pictures and their titles have been 
compared with the works of George Gross, but a glance through 
the latter’s portfolio will prove that there is not the least doubt 
about the tendencies in his pictures. Gross belongs to a political 
party, and his drawings are directed to a specific goal. Gross’s pic- 
tures are addressed directly to the public, and the moral can be read 
at once from them. In Goya’s pictures, however, no such tendency 
can be seen, he addresses no public, he draws for himself, and even 
lingers over the task. No moral can be read in them, they seem 
elusive ; the artist “mocks” at everything. The fact that he did not 
produce the pictures for a public, that they have no didactic ten- 
dency, is an indication that they were created without an object. 
Consequently, they are not biased, and so can be considered as nat- 
uralistic representations of his experiences. From them it may be 
seen that his experiences have developed into an alienation, expressed 
in a malevolent attitude to his environment. Now all he can see are 
evil associations, relationships, previously nonexistent, between 
things; in love he sees only ordinary sexuality, in beauty and youth, 
only loathesomeness and age, in short, the reverse of all customary 
experiences. 


The witch pictures of the Caprichos suggest further conclusions 
as to the type and symptoms of his illness. The witch pictures and 
title-leaf indicate that he had anomalies of perception. Justification 
of this assumption is feasible per exclusionem. He produced the 
pictures for himself, dallied over publication, and for publication 
replaced the original title-picture by a self-portrait. Had these pic- 
tures been designed specially for publication, he would not have re- 
placed the original title-picture as he did. It is more likely that 
Goya, now recovered, was embarrassed by this document, and pre- 
ferred to choose an uninformative picture for the title. The second 
reason for assuming that he suffered from anomalies of perception 
is as follows: if the series was drawn for a didactic purpose (sex- 
ual, society, political), why include the strange witch pictures? Be- 
lief in witches had already disappeared from Spain, and Goya 
himself did not really believe in them; consequently, these pictures 
cannot have been designed in mockery, but seem more probably to 
be representations of fables and superstitions. If then they cannot 
be explained from an aesthetic standpoint, the problem for the art 
critic is to explain the reason for the inclusion of the witch pictures. 
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Thirdly, we can adduce the fact that the title-leaf with its inscrip- 
tion “The sleep of reason produces monsters,” is, as it were, an 
introduction to the witch pictures. Some critics suggest that this 
means they are all pictures of dreams, but can we assume that these 
pictures are really representations of dreams? This theory might 
seem to be strengthened by the fact that during the completion of 
the Caprichos he was also painting portraits, but if it is so, why, 
in his seclusion at a later date, do nothing but similar witch pictures 
follow the earlier ones? Why does the whole series of the Prover- 
bios consist entirely of such pictures? Is it possible for a healthy 
man to dream the same dreams for years, or is a normal man capa- 
ble of painting only his dream world? Or does this man live ex- 
clusively in a fantastic world, a state that must be stamped as typi- 
cally morbid? I am included to think that some of the Caprichos 
pictures are in no way products of a normal psyche. They indicate 
an illness characterized by an alienation, a malevolent attitude to his 
environment, and, in all likelihood, accompanied also by anomalies 
of perception. There is no proof of the last assumption; neverthe- 
less, the suggestion is made and, in support, it should be remembered 
that these pictures were produced during the occurrence of an au- 
thenticated mental and physical illness. 

I would regard the next period of his life as a lucid interval. 
His style reverted once more to that of the Pre-Caprichos period, 
the types of the Prado cartoons once more appeared, portraits were 
painted. He resumed his customary relationships with his environ- 
ment, took part in the life of the court, and so on. 

Not until some years later was there a second severe flare-up of 
his illness, and once again he withdrew into isolation in his country 
house. His artistic method of expression again approximated to the 
style of the Caprichos, and his odd social behavior was accompanied 
by a similar inexplicability in his pictures. Morbidity is once more 
expressed by the alteration in style. Chronologically, the first pic- 
tures of this period are the Desastres series. Are we justified in 
regarding these as morbid, or do they represent the adequate reac- 
tions of a patriot, the anger of a moral man at the sight of inhu- 
manity? The artist who can help the enemy to seize works of art 
is no patriot. The artist who represents the blood lust of his own 
people with exactly the same objectivity as he represents the blood 
lust of the enemy is no patriot. Nor are the pictures the products 
of an idealist above patriotism, for Goya is neither saddened nor 
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terrified by the events of the time, and can soil the corpses of heroes 
as, disgusted, he vomits over them. (‘For that wert thou born.”’) 
Once more the lack of an objective is seen, once more no moral is 
expressed. All this supports the assumption that the content of these 
pictures is not biased, but morbid. A more direct indication from 
the symptomatological point of view is the repeated representation 
of mangled corpses, of hacked-off extremities, and so on. This is 
exactly the type of art so frequently seen in the picture galleries of 
mental institutions. This hypothesis is supported by the fact that 
the frescoes in his house, which he completed simultaneously, have 
a similar atmosphere: A Titan (named Saturn) devours a man, 
two slay each other, etc. Also noteworthy is the Murderess, a 
coarse version of a Judith-Holofernes picture. The murder, the 
mutilation of the sleeping man, this representation of a sublimated 
castration complex has frequently been depicted by psychotic artists. 
Thus, we can regard the drawing Samson and Delilah of the schizo- 
phrenic artist, Kubin, as a counterpart to Goya’s Judith. In Kubin’s 
picture, also, the composition has primarily a disgusting and re- 
pellent effect. Considerations like these may lead us to conclude 
that the war merely gave the impulse for the Desastres but that the 
pictures themselves are projections of dark inner experiences. 

On the whole, the frescoes in his country house have, therefore, 
no actual reference to the external world. What can be the attitude 
of mind of a man who can surround himself, in these frescoes, 
with such terror? The idea contained in the phrase “retiring to 
one’s country house” is the desire for a harmonious, peaceful life. 
In this house, on the contrary, terrifying sights stare down from 
every wall, reflecting the predominant condition in Goya’s mental 
life: lack of harmony, terror, demoniacal experiences. He has no 
normal relationships; only unreal, terrifying experiences exist in 
his soul. 

This analysis would not be complete without discussion of Los 
Proverbios. In the Prado cartoons he painted peasants throwing a 
doll in the air; among Los Proverbios there is a similar drawing, 
but the atmosphere now suggests that wild demons are hurling about 
a defenceless man. Formerly, Goya simply painted dances; now he 
paints a castanet dance in which the music is produced by a giant 
reaching to the skies, and the click of the castanets is the gnashing 
of the teeth in two gigantic skulls, while the man’s partner in this 
dance is a veiled, awkward female shape, completing the illusion 
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of a danse macabre. The conclusion drawn from this picture is the 
same as from the earlier ones (i.e., the Caprichos) : all his experi- 
ences are changed for him, he sees only the evil converse. If we 
assume that these artistic productions are genuine reflections of 
the artist’s experiences, we can gather all the morbid symptoms 
from them. Men stand in long rows in a terrifying landscape; but 
only the heads are visible, the bodies are fastened in sacks, and so 
they are helpless: inferiority complex. There are drawings of 
witches and demons, and then a picture in which the soul from a 
prostrate body is joining this witches’ band: symbolizing its com- 
plete dissolution in the illness. An old man (Goya?) sits in a night- 
shirt, surrounded by shadowy forms all pointing at him, all mock- 
ing him. One is a man with a long syringe (his earlier illness ?), 
another sits on a horse (a toreador of the old troupe with whom 
Goya worked ?), etc.: the actual experiences are by this time shad- 
owy. Everywhere are numerous divided shapes: projections of his 
split personality. And, finally, as in the Castanet Dance, the With- 
ered Branch is also full of ghostly shapes: personifications of hal- 
lucinatory experiences. Of course, all these interpretations of his 
pictures are subjective, and it may be repeated that they rest on the 
assumption that Goya’s art is an adequate expression of his mental 
life, a fact that has been repeatedly shown by the inferences so far. 
If we discard such an explanation, the pictures in this series scatter 
into separate, incomprehensible parts. However, we can establish 
that he had a host of morbidly changed experiences, experiences 
which, as aesthetic critics phrase it, “were full of demoniacal vi- 
sions,’ or, in more concrete terms, indicate anomalies of perception. 


Gradually Goya began to create his bullfight pictures, and all 
the supernatural features, all the earlier manifestations, disappeared. 
The Proverbios series appeared to him as “clear confusion,” and 
once more he adjusted himself to his environment. He abandoned 
etching, and took up portrait painting again, applied himself to his 
commissions, and never again were there any morbid manifesta- 
tions in his pictures. In the analysis of Goya’s life it was shown that 
his seclusion had no actual connection with the events of his en- 
vironment. Similarly, his pictures are independent of the external 
world. Had he withdrawn solely in order to work undisturbed, the 
pictures would have taken another form, for the disturbances could 
have been removed. The isolation represents an autistic phase dur- 
ing which he apparently lived in a fantastic dream world, probably 
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under the influence of hallucinatory experiences. He devoted him- 
self entirely to the artistic representation of this world of fantasy. 
The gradual remission of this condition is reflected in the Tauro- 
machia series. 


CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of the foregoing analyses the following conclu- 
sions can be drawn. Goya’s prepsychotic personality was queru- 
lous and belligerent, his actions were psychopathic reactions. In 
middle age his first psychotic attack occurred, and was expressed 
clearly in his artistic works. After a lucid interval, there was a 
second attack, manifested by autistic behavior and by the produc- 
tion of pathological pictures. After the second attack there were no 
more authenticated morbid symptoms, but we can observe psycho- 
pathic reactions; eventually, in old age, he died of apoplexy. The 
clinical type of his psychoses cannot easily and unequivocally be es- 
tablished. Did he suffer from recurrent melancholia? In support of 
this diagnosis, the following data can be furnished: the illness dis- 
played a definite periodicity. Its first appearing after he was forty 
would explain the clinical picture which resembles that of involu- 
tional melancholia. In content both attacks are marked by a dis- 
tinctive introversion, pessimistic outlook, and by anomalies of per- 
ception. The picture Wert Thou Born for That can be looked on 
as an expression of his “nihilistic comprehension.”” Finally, Goya’s 
physical habitus suggests a manic-depressive psychosis, since, ac- 
cording to the majority of the portraits of him, including his self- 
portraits, he was of pyknic build, and, moreover, the apoplectic 
stroke helps to support this theory. Documents referring to his 
illness give no further information as to the quality of his psy- 
chosis. The following points, however, contradict the diagnosis of 
melancholia. First, his pictures in regard to content are not so 
much depressive as aggressive, and in particular his malevolent at- 
titude towards his environment is atypical. Melancholic pictures 
should either reflect a deep personal interest, or only aggression and 
not affectivity. In Goya’s pictures an affectivity is present, but of 
a strange and rather dissonant kind. Moreover, Goya’s prolific out- 
put contradicts the diagnosis of melancholia. In all, Goya produced 
about seventeen hundred works of art, of which about six hundred 
belong to the period of his illness, and with these must be included 
the small drawings. Over one third of all his productions was there- 
fore created by the painter when he was ill, and such a creative 
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productivity is never seen in melancholia. (In agitated melancholia, 
where the anxiety produced by inhibitions breaks out, nothing so 
co-ordinated can be expected as the works of art here discussed. ) 
His physical habitus may indeed belong to the pyknic type, but his 
personality is not that of a cyclothymic individual. He flees re- 
peatedly, repeatedly falls into disputes with his superiors. His fam- 
ily life is unhappy, badly organized, he lives far away from his be- 
loved son, and has to die in a foreign land. A pyknic would have 
arranged all that far better, would have been able to discover some 
harmony in life, a thing Goya always lacked; consequently, his way 
of living contradicts the assumption of a cyclothymic temperament. 

In the course of the analysis an attempt has been made to show 
how impossible it is to explain the anomalous features in Goya’s 
life-history in the light of environmental factors. This is true of 
his psychopathic reactions, but still more so of his psychotic epi- 
sodes; in other words, it is not possible to regard these psychoses 
as reactive. His work during these periods cannot be explained as 
a description of historical happenings of the time, however, colored 
by emotional tendencies. The incomprehensibility of his work from 
the usual art-historic angle is a decisive argument to justify the 
psychiatric approach. 

Goya’s pre-morbid personality, his bellicosity, his paranoid at- 
titude, his autism, are schizoid and suggest interpreting his psy- 
chosis as schizophrenic. There is nothing in the symptomatology to 
contradict this assumption, and the recurrent and relatively benign 
course of the illnesses is nothing extraordinary, considering his 
pyknic constitution. This view is further supported by the ab- 
normal features in his work during the morbid periods: cut-off 
parts of bodies, sadistic features, mixtures of male and female 
characteristics, are so frequent in the art of schizophrenics that 
one can use these rather superficial details as an aid to diagnosis. 
Goya’s retrospective attitude to his engravings, the lack of under- 
standing of his own work, correspond more to what one sees in 
schizophrenics than in manic-depressives. The present-day develop- 
ment in psychiatry has blurred many diagnostic antitheses. In many 
instances it would be splitting hairs to label a case recurrent schizo- 
phrenia or manic-depressive psychosis with schizophrenic features. 
The essential point is that he did have a psychiatric illness and that 
the incomprehensibility of his pictures disappears on introducing the 
psychiatric aspect. 
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To have established the presence of pathological factors does 
not, however, imply that these works of art are to be thought of 
simply as symptomatological documents. If one regards them as 
such, one would find morbid symptoms, e.g., stereotypy, displace- 
ment of ideas, etc. Beyond that, however, the pictures contain an 
expression of the illness, and in so far they are no representation 
any more. From this standpoint they must be explained as a re- 
action of the patient to his illness; some artist patients use their 
work as a sort of abreaction, others as a magic means of defining 
their output against their illness, and many other psychological at- 
titudes may be found in individual cases. To evaluate Goya’s pic- 
tures correctly, we must consider personality, art, and illness as a 
uniform whole. In this way we may understand that his illness 
enriched his art and that his art transformed the illness. His illness 
created new experiences, while his art built for it a new world, and 
the two are co-ordinated by Goya’s personality. What he produced 
was neither the work of a psychotic nor psychotic work, but, in fact, 
classic masterpieces of graphic art. Some understanding of these 
works has been made possible by the help of psychopathology, and 
on this is based the justification for such a pathography. More 
extensive conclusions cannot be drawn, but it is hoped that a path 
has been opened which will eventually lead to a better understand- 
ing and appreciation of the great artist. 


THE REPRODUCTIONS 


In selecting pictures for reproductions I have thought it advis- 
able to include only those which were characteristic in execution 
and not well known. In Calvert’s book the entire series of engrav- 
ings has been reproduced, but unfortunately on too small a scale. 
The examples of the Caprichos reproduced here have rarely been 
published, with the exception of the title-leaf. The proverbios have 
beer: excellently reproduced in Young’s work, but I should like to 
include a few of them in this work for a second time. The pictures 
of the Desastres series are so well known that I can leave them out 
completely. 


REFERENCES 


Only those publications in the literature on Goya that have been used 
for this work have been included in this list. It is not possible to make 
any reference here to the general psychiatric and psychological literature, 
but the subject has been excellently summarized in (1) Guttmann and Mac- 
lay, Clinical observations on schizophrenic drawings (Brit. J. med. Psy- 
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PLATE 1 
, (Plate 73 in the El Caprichos series) 
= This is the original title-leaf to the Caprichos. For more details see 


the text. 


PLATE 2 
(Plate 26 in the El Caprichos series) 

The manifest meaning of the picture is: the heads of these women are 
only suitable to be used as seats. An interpretation of the symbolic mean- 
ing, without further material, could be only guess work and rather an 
expression of the interpreter’s views than a reliable explanation. 
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PLATE 3 
(Plate 69 in the El Caprichos series) 

This is the wildest and most original of the witch pictures of the series. 
The erogenous zones are introduced into the work, e.g. the child’s flatus, 
the spirit sitting or lying in the middle engaged in oral sexual practices 
on himself, etc. While symbolism is prominent in Plate 2, in Plate 3 the 
whole method of representation is characteristically psychotic. 
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chol., 1937, 16, 184) and (2) Maclay, Guttmann, and Mayer-Gross, Spon- 

taneous drawings as an approach to some problems of psychopathology 

(Proc. roy. Soc. Med., 1938, 31, No. ii). 
The references below are arranged in chronological order. 

1.SpAIn. Ministerio de Instruccion Publica y Bellas Artes: catdlogo de 
las obras de Goya expuestas en el ministerio. 1900. 

2. MuTHER, R. Francisco de Goya. London: A. Siegle, 1905. Langham 
Series, Vol. 13. 

3.Gowans, A. L. The masterpieces of Goya. London and Glasgow: 
Gowans & Gray, Ltd., 1905. Gowan’s Art Books, No. 26. 

4. HOFMANN, Jutius. Francisco de Goya .... Vienna: Gesellschaft fiir 
vervielfaltigende Kunst, 1907. 


5. CALVERT, A. F. Goya, an account of his life and works. London: John 
Lane, The Bodley Head, 1908. 


6. Spain. (Appendix miscellaneous) Caprichos de Goya. Sesenta repro- 
ducciones de dibujos originales ineditos. 1909. 
7. Loca, V. von. Francisco de Goya. Meister der Graphik, Bd. 4. Leip- 
zig and Berlin: Herausgegeben von Dr. Hermann Voss, 1910. 
8. NEUMANN. “Drei merkwiirdige, usw.” Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger 
Akademie der Wissenschaft. 1916. Abb. 4. 
9. STARKWEATHER, WILLIAM E. B. Paintings and drawings by Francisco 
Goya in the collection of the Hispanic Society of America. 1916. 
10. SANcHEz Rivéro, A. Los Grabados de Goya. Calleia, S. A., and 
Madrid: Editorial Saturnino, 1920. 
11. Younc, B. The proverbs of Goya. London: Jonathan Cape, 1923. 


12. Saracossa. Junta Organizadora del Centenario de Goya. Publicaciones. 
1926. 


For further details see the text. 


c. Not only dissociated Parts, 


Iminate in this picture. 


dies, eight limbs, et 
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= 13. THe Srupio. Introduction by Malcolm G. Salaman. Goya (masters of 
etching). 1927. 

4 14. VinpEL, P. Goya. Madrid: Libreria de Pedro Vindel, 1928. 

E 15. Maprip. Museo Nacional de Pintura y Escultura: Goya, Cien dibujos 
3 ineditos. 1928. 

¥ 16. BERUETE y Moret, A. Goya... , Goya, pintor de retratos, Goya, com- 
> posiciones y figuras y Goya, grabador, compendiados, etc., 1928. 

17.Gomez ve LA Serua, R. Goya, etc. 1928. 

3S 18. OrrTEL, R. Goya. Bielefeld and Leipzig: Verlag von Velhagen & 
2 Klasing, 1929. 

= 19. AcutmterA, E. M. Las pinturas negras de Goya. Madrid: Ediciones 
Nuestra Raza, 1935. 

a 20. Ciry or New York. (Catalogue.) Goya. 1936. 
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JUDGMENTS OF FACES* 


MYRA R. SAMUELS 
Radcliffe College 


While for centuries physiognomists have been advancing the- 
ories as to how people’s characters may be read in their faces, psy- 
chologists, for the most part, have steered cautiously away from 
this province. Recently, however, a valuable beginning has been 
made by Egon Brunswik and Lotte Reiter... They are not inter- 
ested in the validity of the judgments, but rather in determining 
which factors in faces influence the judgments. 


EXPERIMENTS BY BRUNSWIK AND REITER 


The method of these investigators was to obtain judgments of 
simple schematized faces systematically varied. Altogether there 
were one hundred and eighty-nine different drawings arranged in 
nine horizontal rows. The faces varied in respect to (a) height 
ef mouth, (b) height of forehead, (c) distance between the eyes, 
(d) length of the nose, and (e) position of the nose. There were 
three variations each in distance between the eyes, height of the 
forehead and height of the mouth, and seven different variations 
in the nose, including length and position. Uniform constants were 
the oval shape of the face, form of the eyes, width of the mouth, 
and thickness of the outlines. 

Ten students, male and female, rank-ordered each row of draw- 
ings on the table according to seven qualities selected by Brunswik 
and Reiter as the result of preliminary experiments. These quali- 
ties were: 

1. Mood (gay—sad) 
2. Age (young—old) 
3. Beauty (beautiful—ugly) 


* The author wishes to express her gratitude to Professor G. W. Allport of 
Harvard University for assistance in this investigation. 

* Brunswik, E., & Reiter, L. Eindruckscharactere schematisierter Gesichter. 
Z. f. Psychol., 1937, 142, 67-134. 
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4. Character (good—bad) 

5. Likeability (likeable—unlikeable) 

6. Intelligence (intelligent—unintelligent) 

7. Energy* (has energy and determination—lacks energy and determination). 


Each schematized face was judged once in a horizontal row 
and again in a vertical row for each quality. The order of pre- 
sentation of the rows as well as the qualities to be judged was 
changed from subject to subject. 

Results. The rank numbers for each row of schematized faces 
were recast on a scale from 0-50, and each face received a score 
which was the sum of its ratings on the horizontal and vertical 
row judgments for each quality. The average rating of all ten 
subjects for a particular face was termed its “R-value” (rank- 
value), and for each quality a table of ‘“‘R-values” was made. High 
“R-values” indicated social desirability of a quality and low 
“R-values” the opposite. Brunswik and Reiter point out that an 
“R-value” of fifty is chance score; consequently, the greater devia- 
tion from fifty in either direction, the more the score will indicate 
agreement and surety among the judges. Since they find a con- 
siderable range of “R-values” for the various qualities, the authors 
conclude that the judgments were not made by chance, but were 
determined by critical differences in the patterns. 

By analysis of the separate drawings the authors find that 
height of the mouth is the most significant single characteristic 
for all the judgments. High mouth produces the impression of 
gayety and youth, unintelligence, and lack of energy; low mouth 
produces the impression of sadness, age, bad character, but at the 
same time intelligence and energy. To a lesser extent as separate 
variables, short nose and eyes far apart have the same effect as 
high mouth, and narrow eyes and long nose the same effect as 
low mouth. 

For all the qualities the high and middle foreheads produce a 
favorable impression, and low foreheads an unfavorable impres- 
sion. The middle degrees of variation for all the characteristics 
give a favorable impression, especially in judgments of Beauty, 
Character, and Likeability. 

Since the drawings receiving extreme “R-values” for the qual- 
ities Mood and Age were composed of variants found by analysis 
to be the most effective for these qualities, the authors conclude 
that the individual elements work summatively for the impression 

* Willensstarke (energisch-unenergisch). 
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of Mood and Age. Since the patterns receiving extreme ‘“R-values” 
for Intelligence and Energy were not composed of the elements 
found separately to be most influential, they conclude that con- 
figurational effects dominate the elements in these judgments. 

By analyzing special groups of feature-patterns which they 
think may show a configurational effect over and above the effect 
of the single elements, Brunswik and Reiter find again that in 
judgments of Mood and Age the elements work summatively, 
while in Intelligence and Energy they work configurationally. 

Coincidently with these findings the authors report that Mood 
and Age are the two qualities having the greatest span of 
“R-values,” indicating greatest surety among the judges. 


EXPERIMENT 

The purpose of this experiment was to check the main findings 
of Brunswik and Reiter. Ten different feature-patterns rated as 
“extremes” for the qualities in their rank-order experiment were 
reproduced and made up into slides. On each slide there was a 
pair of drawings representing opposite extremes for a quality, and 
there were seven slides in all, one to be judged for each quality. 
Two hundred and forty-seven male and female college students 
took part in the experiment, receiving verbal instructions from the 
experimenter as well as written ones on printed sheets. Each slide 
was exposed for approximately thirty seconds, in which time the 
subjects made their judgments and filled in the appropriate answers 
to the questions on the instruction sheets. 

Figure 1 illustrates the pair of drawings judged for “Energy 
and Determination.” Beneath the illustration is the corresponding 
set of questions from the instruction sheets, which is typical of 
the questions asked for each quality. The “correct’’ answers to 
this set, in terms of Brunswik and Reiter’s claims, are given in 
parentheses. 

Results. Table 1 shows the percentages of “correct’’ designa- 
tions for each pair of drawings in the order in which they were 
judged, as well as a brief description of the variants of each draw- 
ing. The faces are given their original numbers employed by 
Brunswik and Reiter. 

An average of 88 per cent of all the judgments were “correct” 
according to Brunswik and Reiter’s results. The qualities were 
judged in the following order of surety, as shown by percentage 
of agreement : 
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1 FIGURE 
i Schematized Faces Judged for “Energy and Determination” in Experiment I 


Which has the greater energy and determination? (J9) 
Which has less energy and determination? (G7) 


1A 1B 


we 
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Figure 2 
Photographs Judged for “Energy and Determination” in Experiment IV 
re The photograph to the left represents “G7” and the one to the right ‘‘J9."" Ninety- 
four per cent of the judges agreed that ‘‘G7” possessed the greater “Energy and 
re Determination” of the two. 
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Mood (96 per cent) 
Likeability (96 per cent) 
Age (89 per cent) 
Energy (87 per cent) 
Beauty (84 per cent) 
Character (84 per cent) 
Intelligence (83 per cent) 


Since Brunswik and Reiter find Mood and Age to be the two 
surest of the judgments and Intelligence and Energy the two least 


TABLE 1 


JupGMENTs OBTAINED IN EXPERIMENT I For Pairs oF BRUNSWIK AND 
ReITER’s SCHEMATIZED FACES 


Per Cent “Correct” 


JupGMENTS 
li F Description of Face 
Men | Women| Total 
(184) (63) (247) 
F 3 High forehead, high mouth, short nose, eyes 
CE er T? Low forehead, low mouth, long nose, eyes 
Beautiful........... H6 High forehead, normal mouth, normal nose, 
_ Aree D7 Low forehead, high mouth, long nose, eyes 
Good character. .... M6 High forehead, normal mouth, short nose, 
81 92 84 
Bad character....... we Low forehead, low mouth, long nose, eyes 


close together 


Intelligent.......... S$ 6 High forehead, low mouth, long nose, 
Unintelligent........] W4 Low forehead, low mouth, short nose, 
Likeabile............1 BS High forehead, normal mouth, short nose, 
Unlikeable.......... Ww7 Low forehead, low mouth, short nose, eyes 
ee ee F3 High forehead, high mouth, short nose, eyes 
T7 Low forehead, low mouth, long nose, eyes 
Has energy and High forehead, normal mouth, long nose, 
determination.....| J 9 eyes close together... 86 88 87 
Lacks energy and Low forehead, high mouth, short nose, eyes 


Average per cent “correct”. ........... 88 89 88 
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sure, these results differ only in respect to the relatively high places 
occupied by Likeability and Energy in the list. 

On the average women made greater percentages of “correct” 
designations than did men, though the difference is slight. Spe- 
cific sex differences are to be observed in judgments of Character 
and Beauty, the men judging Character less “correctly’’ than the 
women, and the women judging Beauty less “correctly” than the 
men. 


EXPERIMENT II 


Since the judgments of schematized faces showed such high 
percentages of agreement, the object of this experiment was to 
obtain judgments of real faces corresponding to the measurements 
of the schematized faces. With the exception of one variable, the 
position of the nose, it was possible to find human faces which 
matched the seven pairs of drawings very closely in all the con- 
trolled variables. These faces were selected from college year- 
books, so that the age and sex of the individuals, as well as the 
pose and size of the photographs, were uniform. 

Sixty students of both sexes were observers for this experi- 
ment, and the procedure was the same as in Experiment I, with 
one important addition. After the judgments were made, the ex- 
perimenter showed the slides a second time, requesting the sub- 
jects to write down the reasons for their original judgments. 

Results. The average percentage of “correct” designations for 
these real photographs was only 63, as compared with 88, the av- 
erage percentage for the corresponding pairs of schematized faces 
judged in Experiment I. The twenty-seven women made on the 
average 64.5 per cent “correct” judgments, and the thirty-three 
men 62.5, showing again the slight superiority of the women in this 
respect. 

The reasons given for the judgments were considered to be 
the most valuable part of this experiment. These reasons were 
classed in three general categories: General Appearance and Ex- 
pression, Expression of Specific Features, and Bony Structure. 
Cues for Character, Likeability, and Age were predominantly of 
the first category; cues for Mood, Intelligence, and Energy were 
predominantly of the second category; and cues for Beauty, usually 
referring to shape of the face or features, of the third. To a lesser 
degree, cues for Intelligence and Energy were also of the third 
category. On the whole, little reference was made to the con- 
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trolled variables, such as length of the nose, position of the mouth, 
and distance between the eyes. Height of the forehead was men- 
tioned frequently only in judgments of Intelligence. Expression 
of the eyes seemed to be the most important single cue, and was 
mentioned especially often in judgments of Mood, Character, In- 
telligence, and Energy. 

Frequent cross-outs and blank spaces left on the page, as well 
as contradictory and vague statements made about the features of 
the faces, indicated the difficulty with which the students accounted 
for their judgments. There is reason to believe that rationaliza- 
tion is responsible in large measure for the frequent mention of 
the eyes, since Dunlap’s evidence? shows that the mouth is actually 
the more important determinant of judgment than the eyes. 


EXPERIMENT III 


It was thought that previous experience with the schematized 
faces might serve to emphasize the controlled variables in the real 
faces and thus produce a greater number of “correct” responses. 
In order to discover whether there might be such an Aufgabe ef- 
fect carrying over from judgments of schematized faces to judg- 
ments of real faces, in this experiment subjects judged first the 
slides of Experiment I and then those of Experiment II. 

Forty-four women students were the subjects for this experi- 
ment, and the procedure was similar to that of Experiment I. 

Results. The average number of “correct” judgments of the 
real faces in this experiment was only 1.5 per cent greater than that 
obtained in Experiment II, which indicates that no appreciable 
Aufgabe effect was present. For the judgments of schematized 
faces the results reinforce those of Experiment I, with an average 
of 90 per cent “correct” responses. 

In this experiment, as in the preceding one, the greatest agree- 
ment by far for all the pairs of real faces was obtained for the 
photographs representing Likeability and Energy. Since it was 
felt that this might be due to the artificial effect of sampling, a 
further experiment was designed to control this effect. 


EXPERIMENT IV 


The purpose of this experiment was to obtain judgments of 
Energy for several different pairs of faces in order to control the 


*Dunlap, K. The role of the eye-muscles and mouth-muscles in the ex- 
pression of the emotions. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1937, 2, 199-233. 
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sampling effect suspected in Experiment III. The quality “En- 
ergy and Determination” was chosen rather than “Likeability,” 
since the latter is a biosocial evaluation largely dependent upon 
the personal preferences of the judges. 

In order to avoid a prejudiced selection, the faces were chosen 
by individuals who knew only the measurements and not the qual- 
ity which the faces were intended to represent. Except for the 
one variable, position of the nose, the faces chosen matched the 
schematized drawings of Brunswik and Reiter’s “J9”" and “G7” 
as nearly as was possible in all the variables. 

The subjects, who were the same as those of Experiment II, 
received instruction sheets having two columns with the headings: 
“More Energy and Determination” and “Less Energy and Deter- 
mination.” They were instructed to judge each of the six pairs of 
faces shown for this quality, and to write the appropriate labels 
for each pair in the spaces beneath the headings. 

Results. The agreement among the judges for the different 
pairs of faces ranged from 94 per cent on one pair to 55 per cent 
on another, which suggests a possible “sampling’’ of the samples 
selected here. Figure 2 illustrates the pair for which there was 
greatest agreement among the judges. The photograph represent- 
ing “G7” in this pair was agreed by 94 per cent of the judges to 
possess the greater energy, which is “incorrect” in terms of the 
results obtained for the corresponding pair of schematized faces. 

Slight sex differences were again observed, with the women 
making more uniform responses on the average than the men. 
Table 2 shows the photographs of each pair receiving the largest 
number of votes for “More Energy and Determination.” Here 
it can be seen that “J9” and “G7” were favored about an equal 
number of times. From this we must conclude that the judg- 


TABLE 2 


Faces Jupcep To Possess “More ENerGy AND DETERMINATION” IN 
EXPERIMENT IV 


Photographs Men (36) Women (28) Average (64) 
89 per cent 100 per cent 94 per cent 
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ments do not depend on the controlled variables, but on other cues 
not represented in Brunswik and Reiter’s analytic classification. 


INTERPRETATION 


The striking uniformity obtained in judgments of schematized 
faces establishes beyond doubt the validity of Brunswik and 
Reiter's findings. So many cues are available in judging the real 
faces that it is not surprising that the observers varied more in 
their reactions to these faces than to the schematized faces. The 
judgments they make are valuable mainly in showing the relative 
lack of influence of the Brunswik and Reiter cues in the real faces, 
and in suggesting other cues which may be more impressive to the 
judges. The reasons listed by the students for their judgments 
in Experiment II are important in this respect. 

An analysis of one of the cases where “sampling errors” pro- 
duced uniformity in the judgments affords a preliminary test of 
the validity of the students’ own reports. In Experiment IV, 94 
per cent of the sixty-four subjects agreed in judging the “Energy 
and Determination” of one pair of photographs (see Figure 2). 
Among the cues listed for the judgment of this quality in Experi- 
ment II, such epithets as “firm muscular set of the face,” “alert 
gaze,” or “squareness of the jaw” were frequently applied to the 
face judged to have more energy. By chance, all of these factors 
are combined in photograph 1B (“G7’’) of this pair. According 
to the overwhelming percentage of votes in favor of this photo- 
graph, these ‘‘uncontrolled variables” must be the more powerful 
determinants of the impression of energy than the Brunswik and 
Reiter cues concentrated in the other photograph representing “J9.” 
For judgments of “Energy and Determination,” it seems certain, 
the Brunswik and Reiter list of cues is inadequate. 

One of the most interesting results obtained in these experi- 
ments is the recurrence of slight but consistent sex differences in 
all the judgments. Always the women made more “correct” and 
uniform responses than the men. This is in agreement with the 
findings of Buzby* who obtains slightly greater percentages of 
“correct” judgments for the female students judging emotional 
expression than for the men. 

The problem of analyzing the complex interrelations of the 
features offers a promising field for investigation, where, on the 


*Buzby, D. E. The interpretation of facial expression. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1924, 35, 602-604. 
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whole, little work has been done so far. Frois-Wittmann,* using 
composite photographs, concludes that in judgments of emotional 
expression the pattern as a whole confers significance on the given 
muscular involvements. Brunswik and Reiter, by their unique 
method of dealing with facial patterns schematically, find that 
sometimes the elements of the patterns work with a predominantly 
summative effect, and at other times with a predominantly con- 
figurational effect, depending on the qualities being judged. 

Although the present study confirms the main claims made by 
Brunswik and Reiter for their schematized faces, the value of 
their method appears to be limited by the choice of variables. In 
judging human faces the evidence in this investigation suggests 
that more impressive cues, which could be treated schematically, 
are shape of the face, shape of the jaw, wrinkles on the face, and 
curvature of the mouth. Although it is not conclusive from the 
evidence that individually or in combination these particular cues 
are responsible for the judgments, they are at least suggested as 
a possible working basis for future investigators. 


SUMMARY 


This study has been concerned with an analysis of the prop- 
erties of facial patterns which form the basis for various psycho- 
diagnostic judgments. Specifically, this study is aimed to verify 
and extend the work of Brunswik and Reiter, who approach this 
problem by using schematized faces systematically varied. After 
summarizing their results, an experiment was directed to check 
their main findings. Ten of their drawings representing opposite 
extremes for each quality were reproduced and projected on the 
screen in pairs. Evidence obtained from two hundred and forty- 
seven students judging these drawings establishes the fact that valid 
differences exist in the patterns in agreement with the findings of 
Brunswik and Reiter. 

Further experiments were undertaken with real photographs 
selected to match the measurements of the features varied in the 
schematic faces. The lack of uniformity in these judgments, as 
well as the reasons given by the subjects for their judgments, sug- 
gest that other cues are more impressive than the controlled cues. 

The very slight increase in the percentage of “correct” re- 
sponses when real faces are judged immediately after the corre- 


*Frois-Wittmann, J. The judgment of facial expression. J. exp. Psychol., 
1930, 13, 113-151. 
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sponding schematized faces indicates that no appreciable gain to 
the observer comes from directing the attention specifically to 
Brunswik and Reiter’s schematic cues. 

In an experiment designed to control the effect of sampling, six 
pairs of faces were judged for “Energy and Determination.” The 
results of these judgments suggest a possible sampling error, and 
also prove that cues other than those controlled are more decisive 
in judgments of this quality. 

Slight sex differences in all the experiments show that the 
women make more “correct” and more uniform judgments than 
the men. 
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NEEDS AND NEED-ENERGY 


ASE GRUDA SKARD 
Teachers’ College, Trondheim 


Within the schools of modern psychology there are two different 
lines of thought which may be characterized most clearly by the 
following opposites: structure vs. force, form vs. function, mecha- 
nism vs. dynamism.' The first line, which we may roughly call the 
reflex-psychology, gives a definition of mental life as “the ability to 
receive impressions and respond to them”; the work of this reflex- 
psychology is limited to such factors as are fully accessible to obser- 
vation. Into these factors the other school of thought would introduce 
an “inner motive power” of some kind. This force must of course be 
of a more hypothetical character, as it cannot be made the subject of 
direct observation by the sense-organs. But a long series of indices 
may be mentioned, which suggest that such inner motive powers 
really exist ;? and throughout the history of psychology—not very 
old so far—the hypothesis emerges again and again with ever in- 
creasing force. And it is more particularly modern psychology that 
has taken up with special interest this “dynamic” course of reason- 
ing, with its manifold interplay of impulsive and environmental 
factors, with its emphasis on interactions, on everything vague and 
uncertain in mental life. 

It is a natural consequence of its own main principles that there 
has been something general and undefined about this special field of 
research. The “motive power” itself has been given many different 
names—drive, instinct, need, impulse, etc., and when attempts have 
been made to distinguish these concepts from one another by exact 
definitions, the results have been doubtful. William Stern, for in- 
stance, maintains that ‘Needs first arise when an impulse is not able 
to be resolved directly through action, but is restrained by external 
or internal inhibitions and is restricted in the beginning to intra- 
mental devices. ... We therefore call instinct that kind of primordial 


* Murray, H. A. Facts which support the concept of need or drive. J. Psychol, 
1937, 3, 27-42. * Classified by Murray, op. cit. 
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drive whose direction points not only to the final end, but also to the 
means by which this end is attained.”* Such minute definitions and 
demarcations of concepts are not only difficult in theory; they even, 
in a way, contradict their own main principles, making such rigid 
classifications of mental life that the dynamic aspect itself tends to 
disappear. The majority of investigators, therefore, confine them- 
selves to fewer distinctions. By Szymanski and later by Katz,* 
Lewin and others, “need” is made the central idea of psychology. 
For McDougall, instinct was the motive power; Freud and the psy- 
choanalysts mostly speak of drive (more particularly libido), while 
Adler and the other individual-psychologists, Reich and the charac- 
ter-analysts, Claparéde and several others take into account similar 
general basic forces as something actually existent, without making 
too rigid discriminations. 

In what follows we shall try to give a schematic survey of this 
subject. 

VARITIES OF NEEDS 


There are very different kinds of needs: the need for food, for 
air, for sleep, the need to finish some work one has started, the need 
for alcohol and tobacco, for intellectual activity, the need to make 
use of one’s abilities, energy, etc. We may distinguish between those 
needs which are innate and those which are acquired, and the latter 
may be as strong as the former (alcoholism, morphinism, etc. ). 
There are both psychological and physiological elements at work in 
most of the needs; sometimes the one, sometimes the other element 
is the stronger. 

Needs are aroused in different ways; internal and external con- 
ditions bring the motive powers into action, making them stronger 
or weaker. D. Katz is the originator of this “Two-component 
Theory.”® He himself and his pupils have made a number of ex- 
periments, mostly with animals, in order to find the laws by which 
the needs and the strength of the needs (the appetite) vary accord- 
ing to the internal and external conditions to which they are sub- 
mitted. The first experiments were made to investigate the need 
of food ;* later, parallel experiments were carried out with the sexual 


* Stern, William. General psychology (New York, 1938), pp. 385 and 390. 

* Katz, D. Some fundamental laws of the psychology of needs: hunger. Char. 
& Person., 1935, 3, 312-326. 

°Hunger und Appetit (Leipzig, 1932); Zur Grundlegung einer Bediirfnis- 
psychologie, Acta psychol., Hague, 1936, 2; also Z. Psychol., 1933, 129, 292-304. 

*Katz, D. Hunger und Appetit; E. Bayer, Beitrage zur Zweikomponenten- 
theorie des Hungers, Z. Psychol., 1929, 112, 1-54; Beck, Neue Beitrage zur 
Zweikomponententheorie des Hungers, Z. Psychol., 1930, 118, 283-349. 
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need.? In both these series of experiments hens were used as the 
subjects ; in the case of the need of food, some of the experiments 
were repeated with monkeys.* The experiments which have been car- 
ried out, make it clear that for different animals and different needs 
there are parallel laws—and to a large extent laws, both for these and 
other needs, which we know to be applicable to human beings. We 
have therefore reason to believe that these laws apply to needs in 
general, alike of human beings and of animals. 

However, the laws controlling the needs and the intensity of 
needs can only apply within the limits of each specific need. We 
know, for instance, that if thirst is not satisfied, it will steadily 
increase and not culminate before the organism dies. Hunger, on 
the other hand, will increase for a time, but will then decrease and 
become less and less noticeable. The increase and decrease are not 
continuous: the need for food will increase for some time, then fall 
off, then increase again, fall off, and so on till the culmination is 
reached, while the decrease will proceed in the same broken way. 
Other needs are of the same fluctuating nature. This is evidently 
the case with the sexual need : most animals have one rutting period 
a year, some (e.g., dogs and cats) have short rutting periods, from 
two to four times a year. In domestic animals the periodicity is 
more uncertain. But it does not seem that any other species except 
human beings, monkeys, and to some extent hens (in summer) is 
more or less constantly ‘“‘in heat” at a certain stage of development.® 

A need can of course only be activated when it is prepared. Then 
it may arise spontaneously from the bodily conditions, or be called 
forth by external factors. If a need is satisfied, or for other reasons, 
not prepared, it is difficult, if indeed possible at all, to make it active; 
nor do the above-mentioned laws apply in that case. But it should 
be remembered, that each organism has as a rule so many “potential” 
needs prepared for activation, that outside stimuli often, at least, 
may decide which need will be made active at a given time.’® 


Laws GOVERNING NEEDS 


The following are the most important laws governing such pre- 
pared needs: 


* Skard, Ase Gruda. Studies in the psychology of needs: observations and ex- 
periments on the sexual need in hens, Acta psychol., 1936, 2, 175-232. 

* Katz, D. and R. Some problems concerning the feeding behaviour of mon- 
keys, Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1936, Pt. 2, 579-582. 

* Meisenheimer, J. Geschlecht und Geschlechter im Tierreich (Jena, 1921). 

*°See Murray, H. A. Basic concepts for a psychology of personality, J. gen. 
Psychol., 1936, 18, 241-268. 
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I. A need which is not satisfied stores its energy. We know from 
everyday experience, that if we miss a meal or the meal is postponed, 
we eat all the more when at last we get something to eat. Katz’s 
investigations show that this is the case with hens also.'! With the 
sexual instinct we tried the following :'* In a series of experiments 
the cock from a poultry-yard was locked up first till 12 A.M., then 
till 3 P.M. and then till 6 P.M., on different days. Beforehand, we 
had closely studied his sexual behavior on ordinary full days. In 
the experiment we found that on these short days the cock per- 
formed the same amount of dancing, mating, and other sexual 
behavior as on full days. In other experiments we further found 
that if for some reason or other sexual activity had been reduced one 
day, it would reappear with increased vigor the next day. Neverthe- 
less, the increase of energy after a night’s storage was apparently 
less than when the cock was given the opportunity to make up for its 
lost activity on the same day. Observations suggest that this law 
applies to the sexual behavior of human beings as well, provided 
there is no intervention of other restraining or hindering factors. 
Sailors ashore, soldiers on leave, recently discharged prisoners, and 
others?* furnish examples of this. 

II. The stronger the need, the less particular one will be as to 
“satisfiers.” When hunger becomes unbearable, it makes us accept 
food which normally we would have refused. This is well known 
from the times of famines, e.g., in Paris 1871, in Germany during, 
and in Russia after, the Great War. In times like these cats and rats 
may become food for everybody, and when conditions are desperate 
there are even cases of necro- and anthropo-phagy. In the poultry- 
yard we had noticed that the cock would never touch a broody hen. 
In order to test the applicability of the above-mentioned law to the 
sexual need, we kept the cock isolated for one day with two broody 
hens. In the morning his sexuality was very much lowered ; but in the 
course of the day he showed the first signs of making advances, and 
in the afternoon he really made a sexual attack on one of the hens; 
his antipathy was gradually conquered by the increase of need- 
energy. But we could see that he was still reluctant, from a special 
trait in his behavior that day. It happened time and again during 
the late afternoon that he made preliminaries for mating, clutched 
the hen’s neck, or put his foot on her back, but then let go. We got 


“Katz, Hunger und Appetit. ® Skard, op. c 
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the impression that his energy was not strong enough quite to over- 
come his feeling of antipathy, and it looked as if he ‘‘changed his 
mind.” We recognize the same situation if we watch a hungry man 
lifting a spoonful of nasty soup to his mouth; it often happens that 
his dislike for the soup gets the better of his hunger, so that he puts 
his spoon down again. Both in animals and in human beings—in 
their sexual life and otherwise—we recognize these reactions : when 
deprived of the best, one takes the second best, and becomes, with 
increasing need, less exacting (within certain limits). Sailors 
ashore put up with repulsive prostitutes, white men in the Tropics go 
and live with native women whom at first they would not look at; 
when there are no partners of the opposite sex at hand, the sexual 
need, both in human beings and in animals,'* is diverted to the same 
sex or becomes the cause of masturbation.'® We find that this law 
applies to other needs as well. Substitute satisfaction is largely 
based on this ability to transfer need-energy to other objects and to 
serve other purposes than the primary one. 

III. When a need is satisfied, the person is satisfied. If one has 
had something to eat, hunger disappears; if one has had enough 
physical exercise, it is easy to sit down quietly. But with new stimuli 
need-“‘appetite” will increase. A new dish of food makes one start 
eating again; new kinds of corn made the hens consume further 
quantities, irrespective of the different kinds being offered one after 
the other or simultaneously and mixed.'® With sexual need we 
made two experiments. We added two new hens to the usual flock 
of hens (thirteen in number), and at times we gave the cock a com- 
pletely new flock of hens. The result of the first experiment re- 
mained indefinite as both the cock and his usual hens tried to turn out 
the new ones; but then the cock mated with these as well. The other 
experiment, in which the cock had his own family around him one 
day and a new family on alternate days, clearly showed that the 
“appetite” was increased by change. This is what happens when 
interest in work is stimulated by new problems to work on, when the 
instinct of self-assertion is stimulated by a new audience, etc. 

If, on the other hand, the need is satisfied to excess, this will 
arouse antipathy. This is particularly the case with specific needs, 


** Meisenheimer, op. cit. R. Plischke, Zur Frage der Sexualnot der Gefangenen, 
Arch. f. Kriminol., 1929, 84, 193-206; W. Gentz, Das Sexualproblem im Straf- 
— Z. Strafrechtswissenschaft, 1930, 50, 406-427; Ellis, op. cit.,: II, 86, 325, 


*® Meisenheimer, op. cit.; Ellis, op. cit., II, 4-8. 
“Katz, Hunger und Appetit; Bayer, op. cit. 
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and here we may speak of a “specific’”’ satiation. The favorite dish, 
if served every day, soon loses its attraction. The hens, when offered 
their favorite corn in large quantities, refused to take that special 
sort for a long time afterwards.'* In the sexual experiments we left 
the cock alone for a whole day with his two favorite hens. In the 
subsequent days he would hardly touch them; they were among the 
last numbers on his list of preference, and they never again became 
favorites. In other fields we find the same thing. Subjects lose their 
attraction if we are overfed with them; we easily take a dislike to 
ideas and opinions, tunes, verses, quotations, knowledge, which we 
get too much of. Parallel with this specific satiation we also find a 
specific hunger. If deprived of lime, the hens became quite wild to 
get this substance’® and we find that the same happens with other 
animals. This aspect of the problem has been less investigated as 
regards other needs and with human beings, but it is probable that 
something similar will be found there. 

IV. Social factors often have a stimulating effect on need-energy. 
In company with other hens eating around her, each hen will eat 
more; a full-fed hen starts eating with reinforced energy if a hun- 
gry hen is let into the coop with her and starts eating, and a greater 
effect still is produced if three or more new hens are let in. More- 
over, the hen which was full-fed not only eats at full speed herself, 
but even tries to prevent the others from eating, driving them away, 
pecking them, etc."® According to Yerkes, the same suggestibility is 
found in the sexual behavior of monkeys; one monkey, showing 
sexual activity, makes all the others do the same.?° In the poultry- 
yard we only observed the opposite aspect of this law. When two 
cocks were together in the yards, they constantly tried to prevent 
or to interrupt each other’s various sexual activities. 

We notice in children that if, for instance, one child is playing 
with a wheel-barrow, it awakens the desire to play with wheel- 
barrows in the other children as well, preferably with the wheel- 
barrow already in use. If one child is cuddling his mother, the 
others are there at once, wanting to be caressed—and each child 
would like to drive away all the others to have the caresses all to 
himself. Fashions and other kinds of suggestion may in this way 
induce a number of needs. 

V. If strong needs remain entirely unsatisfied, other needs tend 


™ Bayer, op. cit. Katz, Some fundamental laws. 

” Katz, Hunger und Appetit; Bayer and Beck. 

*° Yerkes, Robert M. and Ada W. Social behavior in infrahuman primates in 
Handbook of social psychology, ed. C. Murchison (Worcester, Mass., 1935). 
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to be neglected too. A man who is hungry, does not make any 
great effort to satisfy his need of reading.** When the cock was 
kept shut up in a small cage with no outlet for his need of freedom, 
he cared little if at all about the hens he had with him in the cage; 
and he ate /ess than usual. 

VI. On the other hand, different needs may replace each other, 
as it were. We noticed, for instance, that when in pursuit of a hen 
who kept running away from him all the time so that he could not 
get hold of her, the cock might stop short and start eating greedily, 
although he had been eating his fill the moment before; or he might 
stop and start crowing loudly many times. It looked as if the energy 
in one need was used for the satisfaction, even to excess, of another 
need. One kind of satisfaction acted as a substitute for another. 

VII. Needs may also oppose each other or interfere with each 
other: the desire to satisfy one need prevents the satisfaction of 
another. Under such conditions the individual may try different 
solutions. He may try to compromise, so that a number of needs 
are all partially satisfied ; he may try to satisfy now one, now another 
alternately ; or he may yield on one point, or perhaps on several in 
order to get the full satisfaction of one need. In the behavior of 
little children we can see clearly that they adopt this kind of solution. 
For instance, a baby who is both hungry and angry must suck in 
order to satisfy his hunger, but his feeling of anger makes him want 
to cry. So we see that sucking alternates with crying; he sucks a 
little, cries for a while, sucks again, and so on; or he tries to suck and 
cry simultaneously, but his crying only sounds like a guttural mur- 
mur, and his sucking is only partially effective; or he gives up suck- 
ing and only cries. All around us we find similar situations. A 
schoolchild wants to talk and at the same time to be quiet in order 
to please a favorite teacher; a man wants to make a career, e.g., by 
writing a book on his free evenings, but at the same time he wants to 
take part in social life; a youth feels attracted by several professions, 
and so on. 

But the inner motive powers are not only opposed to each other; 
they are also in conflict with other forces which have an influence on 
the individual: environment, other people, natural conditions, the 
community. Very often needs cannot be satisfied directly. The 
energy in them will then try to get other outlets, may be used for 
something else. Roughly speaking, there are two alternatives. Need- 
energy may be used on outward objects, may be transferred to other 


* See Die Arbeitslosen von Marienthal, ed. Karl Bithler (Leipzig; 1933). 
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activities than the primary satisfaction of the need, or it may turn 
inward, to itself as it were. The development of the individual 
personality is highly influenced by the way in which the conflict be- 
tween needs and environment is worked out, and by the inward 
direction which the energy is led to take, and this again depends on 
the intensity of those “repressed” needs which remain unsatisfied, 
and on how strong and unexpected those environmental forces are 
which break in upon the individual from without. 


TRANSFORMATION OF NEED-ENERGY 


Substitution 


Need-energy may get external outlets in different ways. It may 
be transferred in order to satisfy other primary needs, as we saw 
with the cock, or it may be used on other objects which in 
some way or other replace the primary object as we saw in the 
investigation of quality of the demand. Analogous actions re- 
place the original ones. Here Kurt Lewin and his pupils have 
carried out a number of remarkable investigations.?* In a series of 
experiments the subjects are given various tasks, but are interrupted 
before they have finished the work; a need to complete the task has 
been created in them by that time. Another similar task is then given 
to them. For instance, the subject of the experiment has undertaken 
to make a picture of a house with bits of mosaic; he is interrupted in 
the middle of the test and told to draw the rest of it. Or the subject 
is asked to number in writing a pile of sheets of paper, but is inter- 
rupted and told just to count the rest. It has previously been ascer- 
tained how strong the need is to resume such a task when interrupted ; 
now follows an investigation of the strength of the need after the 
substitute action has been carried out. It then becomes evident that 
part of the energy has found an outlet, for the tendency to resume 
the work which was interrupted has reduced about half. Com- 
plete relief, full satisfaction, can never ve given by a substitute 
action. But the closer the resemblance of the substitute action to 
the primary action, the easier and the more fully satisfactory will be 
the release. Real activity, the achievement of something, is a more 
valuable substitute than the mere verbal expression of one’s inten- 


*? Lewin, K., Vorsatz, Wille und Bediirfnis. Psychol. Forsch. 1926, 7, 330-385; 
A. Karsten, Psychische Sattigung, ibid., 1928, 10, 142-254; M. Ovsiankina, Die 
Wiederaufnahme unterbrochener Handlungen, ibid., 1928, 11, 302-379; F. Hoppe, 
Erfolg und Misserfolg, ibid., 1931, 14, 1-62; T. Dembo, Der Arger als dynamisches 
Problem, ibid., 1931, 15, 1-144; W. Mahler, Ersatzhandlungen verschiedenen 
Realitatsgrades, ibid., 1933, 18, 29-89; S. Sliosberg, Zur Dynamik des Ersatzes in 
Spiel- und Ernstsituationen, tbid., 1934, 19, 122-189. 
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tion and that again gives a more complete satisfaction than the mere 
thought of continuing the work. 

From psychoanalysis and individual psychology we bs of 
similar substitute-reactions: compensation, sublimation, symbolic 
actions. A very simple and clear illustration of this is given by Dr. 
Alfhild Tamm. A four-year-old boy was referred to her. because 
he had started sucking his thumb, craning his head forward in a 
strange way, and stretching his arms in the air. It was easily found 
out that all these were substitute actions, symbolizing masturba- 
tion.** Different forms of magic which are so commonly found in 
children, primitive peoples and neurotics also manifest themselves as 
symbolic actions which in various ways satisfy needs. Satisfaction 
by substitution and still more by sublimation seem rather far- 
fetched ; by sublimation need-energy gets an outlet in activities of a 
“higher order,”’ activities sanctioned by the community and by the 
standards of morality which have been formed in the individual. 
Thus a way is found out of the conflict between the motive powers 
within and the pressure from without. But it is not improbkable that 
in all these cases we may come to the same conclusion as Lewin, 
namely, that the entire amount of need-energy cannot be set free by 
substitute actions. 

Repression 

But there may be an obstacle that is so large, so wide and so 
strong that the individual cannot find any external outlets for his 
need-energy. The energy must then be employed within the indi- 
vidual. With Freud we may here speak of repressions: a need is 
literally pushed down, everything connected with it being excluded 
from the conscious. Still it may find many ways up to the surface: 
in things done accidentally, dreams and the like, or as neurotic symp- 
toms which are either of the same type as symbolic actions or are felt 
as fear, melancholy, etc. These manifestations will give some outlet 
to need-energy, though it may not be much. W. Reich** has shown 
how the neurosis may have other manifestations as well, e.g., pecu- 
liarities of character, idiosyncrasies of deportment, looks, move- 
ments, glances, etc. And Lewin?® has shown how such conflicts 
between inner motive powers and environment, in which energy 
cannot find any external outlets, cause the individual to withdraw to 
“another plane,” the plane of unreality. In one of his films of 


*° Tam, A. Om sexualitet i barnaaldern, Hjalpskolan, Verneskolen. Szrskolen 
(Sexuality of Childhood. Special Schools), 1935, 13, 107-125. 

** Reich, W. Charakteranalyse (Wien, 1933). 

wa Lewin, K. A dynamic theory of personality (New York, 1933). 
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children he has a characteristic illustration: A little girl is teasing 
a smaller boy, barring his way with a stick. He tries to run to the 
right, to the left, in all directions, but there she is always there 
with the stick to stop him. In the end he gives it up and lies down 
on the ground, curling up and closing his eyes.?® If life does not give 
us the opportunity to satisfy our needs in some way or other, we 
withdraw from reality to a life of daydreaming and imagination. 
Outwardly, activity is paralyzed and it turns inward instead. 


From daily experience it is a well-known fact that needs which 
are repressed in this way greatly affect the life of imagination, and 
a number of investigators have been working on this problem. The 
need of self-assertion makes a poor little creature dream that he is 
great and powerful. The need of new impressions, of new adven- 
tures, makes the wage-earner and the worker at the “assembly line” 
have the most wonderful experiences in their imagination and leads 
them to detective and criminal stories, illustrated weeklies, and films 
as outward manifestations of daydreaming. The need of exercise 
which town children have little chance of satisfying in crowded 
dwellings and in parks with enclosed lawns, drives them instead to 
Wild-Westerns and to children’s books in which excitements succeed 
one another at an incredible pace. The need of playmates makes 
solitary children make up imaginary friends to play with. The 
need of food makes the Arctic explorer dream of food night and 
day. An example of the influence of the need of food on thought 
and imagination is described by R. N. Sanford.27 He gives the 
persons experimented on lists of words, for which they are asked to 
furnish associations, and pictures which they are told to interpret. 
He first tested children just before and just after meals; then he 
made adults abstain from food for twenty-four hours and tested 
them at different times during the fast. Both experiments showed a 
considerable rise in food-associations and food-interpretations when 
the subjects were hungry. 


NEEDS AND EMOTIONS 


The conflict between needs and environment releases strong emo- 
tions. Anger, rage, aggression, craving for revenge, is felt against 
the person who prevents one from satisfying one’s needs. J. B. Wat- 

*° See Lewin, K. Environmental forces in child behavior and development, in 
Handbook of child psychology, ed. C. Murchison (Worcester, Mass., 1931). 
*" Sanford, R. N. The effects of abstinence from food upon imaginal processes: 


A preliminary experiment, J. Psychol., 1936, 2, 129-136; and A further experiment, 
ibid., 1937, 3, 145-159. 
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son has shown how quite tiny children get into a fury when they 
are prevented from moving about freely. We may also notice how 
a similar rage may be aroused against any kind of obstacle, and 
how precisely this kind of rage, desire for revenge, aggressive in- 
stinct, may increase the amount of energy to bear down all opposi- 
tion and resistance. If the activity-need in little children. is re- 
pressed, there are immediate signs of aggression: hitting, attacking, 
breaking things. If a person is fighting against superior forces, he 
finds other ways of showing aggression, by mean tricks, skits, by 
throwing out sarcastic hints, or by other methods of getting secret 
revenge. If one stores up such feelings of aggression, they easily 
change into hatred, first of all against the person who has directly 
prevented the satisfaction of a need, but gradually even against 
other people who remind one of the original person (Watson’s 
experiments on distribution of feelings), and eventually they may 
perhaps turn into hatred and ill-will against everybody. 

Feelings also change towards the original action which was the 
cause of the conflict: an action which one wanted to carry out, may 
come to seem a loathsome one. If the need arises again to carry out 
this or similar actions, the person is overcome by a feeling of guilt— 
“bad conscience’’—even if he leaves it undone. The feeling of guilt 
becomes attached even to thinking or dreaming of such an action. In 
this way a feeling of guilt may become attached to a whole area of 
mental activities so that they become completely blocked. This may, 
for instance, easily happen if curiosity is met by “hush” or “shame.” 
The need remains unsatisfied, and in accordance with the law of 
energy which is blocked and stored, the energy increases. In this 
way, the individual may develop an uncontrollable curiosity, a ner- 
vous craving for knowledge—concentrating either on unopened let- 
ters, village gossip, or scientific problems. Or the need may “turn 
round” : all curiosity brings a feeling of guilt, and the need of knowl- 
edge is thereby blocked altogether although receiving the knowledge 
offered, one does not try to investigate it more deeply. In the same 
way the whole thinking process may be stopped; the individual may 
get ‘“‘logic-tight compartments” ; in fact, all functions of his intellect 
may be blocked, so that it remains entirely unemployed. 


NEEDS AND EXPERIENCES OF REALITY 


That the same experiences may appear to us in different lights, 
depend upon whether our needs are activated or not, upon whether 
they are satisfied or not, and also upon which of the needs are in- 
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volved. A constant interaction takes place: outward stimuli influ- 
ence the needs (see p. 37), the needs influence our perception of im- 
pressions by the sense-organs, i.e., which impressions we are going 
to take in, how we are going to interpret them, and how—if at all— 
they are going to be retained, as conscious or unconscious memories. 
The outside world appears different to us, our experience of it is 
different, all according to the need-tension. Lewin has brought to 
our notice the varying ‘‘valence”’ of objects according to the amount 
of satisfaction they give or do not give to a need.*® To a hungry 
person food is an object with strong valence, but it is not so to a 
person who has had enough to eat. To a person who is hot and 
perspiring, a bath will have a strong valence—to others, perhaps not. 
To a person with unsatisfied curiosity a locked drawer is an object 
of great attraction. Such inner conditions, together with other fac- 
tors, influence the efficiency of the sense organs and determine which 
impressions of the sense organs are perceived. The thirsty wanderer 
will hear the rippling brook better than he hears the birds singing, 
and if night overtakes him walking in the mountains, and makes him 
long for warmth and comfort, he will see a dim light where normally 
he could see nothing but darkness. 

Similarly the notion of time, for instance, and of the duration of 
time, changes according to the need-conditions. The following ex- 
periment will illustrate this. The persons experimented on were 
asked to do the same work twice (solving a puzzle which was really 
insoluble) ; the time given them for this was exactly the same on 
both occasions (the work on the tests being done in periods of from 
one to ten minutes). But the inner tension was different, because in 
the first period the subjects were told that this was a matter of 
pure entertainment, in the second that it was a test, the result of 
which was going to be compared with the results obtained by others. 
On the last occasion the need to solve the problem was considerably 
stronger. Because of the greater tension, time seemed as a rule 
shorter during this period than during the period of entertainment ; 
the subjects wanted the time to pass slowly, so that there should still 
be much time left. But the tension was so great in some cases that 
it seemed quite painful to the subject ; consequently, he began to wish 
that this state of things would end, that the time would soon be up, 
and then, when asked about his estimate of the time, it appeared 


*® Lewin, K. Vorsatz, Wille, etc. 
** Rosenzweig, S. and Koht, A. G. The experience of duration as affected by 
need-tension, J. exper. Psychol., 1933, 16, 745-774. 
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that this period had seemed longer to him than the one of enter- 
tainment. It seems to be a general rule that to a person who is dis- 
satisfied—who wants the time to pass quickly, wishes a certain period, 
of time (e.g., a school lesson) to come to an end—the time seems 
to go slowly, just to be “going at a snail’s pace.” Whereas to a 
person whose needs are being satisfied, who for instance is working 
on something which gives him a feeling of pleasure, which inspires 
him to find a solution, to finish what he has started—to this person 
time seems to pass quickly; before he knows where he is, the time 
is up. 

Our interpretation of the situations in which we find ourselves 
very much depends on our needs at any given time and on which of 
them get activated. Thus a person with a strong need of self- 
assertion may misinterpret and put quite a wrong construction upon 
other people’s sayings. Projection—so frequently to be observed— 
of our own thoughts and feelings onto something or someone in our 
environment, is often directly connected with needs. The identifi- 
cation of other people with one’s own self may certainly without 
much difficulty be traced back to a similar origin. 


NEEDS AND MEMORY 


The process of remembering and forgetting obviously depends 
to a large extent on our need to remember or forget. Earlier in- 
vestigators, already, touched on this problem of the connection be- 
tween memories and needs. We need only mention the conflict de- 
scribed by Nietzsche (in Beyond Good and Evil) between “memory” 
and “pride,” in which “my pride,” i.e., the need to appear to ad- 
vantage, wins the battle. A good illustration of these phenomena 
is given by Aall in a memory experiment,® showing that the length 
of time a certain impression is remembered depends upon one’s per- 
sonal attitude to that impression ; those who were prepared to remem- 
ber a story for retelling within a short time, forgot much more of 
it than those who were prepared to remember it for a longer period. 
That they were prepared for a certain length of time means in this 
case that their need to remember the subject exactly for that period 
had been activated. They were not requested to remember it any 
longer, so they did not feel any need to do so. Above all, psycho- 
analysis has made evident how often we want to forget things, of 


*° Aall, A. Et psykologisk experiment om hukommelse og gijenfortzlling, 
Psyke, 1910-11, 5, 93-112; 6, 35-50 (A psychological experiment on memory and 
——: Zur Psychologie der Wiedererzahlung, Z. angew. Psychol., 1913, 
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which the memory is painful to us. That forgetting may be an active 
process, not merely a matter of “not remembering” is most strongly 
emphasized by the psychiatrist Ira S. Wile.*? Active memory and 
active forgetting both depend on needs. Similarly, Pavlov’s con- 
ditioned reflexes disappear quickly if they do not lead to anything, 
i.e., if they do not satisfy a need. Instructive, too, are Lewin’s 
experiments,** which show that the subjects only remembered half 
as many of the problems they did not solve as of those which they 
did solve. On the other hand, one has often a better recollection of 
things one did not finish; the need to finish them still lives on to 
refresh one’s memory. 
* 

If one does not accept the hypothesis of inner motive forces, it 
will be hard to explain satisfactorily all these various reactions from 
such different areas of mental life. But they seem natural and con- 
sistent when one recognizes that the inner motive forces are vital and 
active behind all mental life, coloring all experiences, all actions, 
everything that takes place in our minds. It is precisely the constant 
interaction of inner needs and outward impulses, that makes what we 
call “‘life’’ so varied and wonderful. “To be able to receive impres- 
sions and respond to them,” but to receive and respond according to 
, one’s own everchanging inner state, by a process not mechanical but 
most intensely dynamic—that is the main characteristic of all 
mental life. This interplay and these conflicts must, therefore, 
become the focus of psychological research. H 


*? Wile, I. S. The role of the forgettery in education, Amer. J. Orthopsych., 


1936, 6, 376-396. 
*2 Lewin, K. Vorsatz, Wille, etc.; B. Zeigarnik, Das Behalten erledigter und 
L unerledigter Handlungen, Psychol. Forsch., 1927, 9, 1-85. 
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IDEOLOGY AND AFFECT REGARDING “LAW” 
AND THEIR RELATION TO 
LAW-ABIDINGNESS 


Part II 


WILBUR S. GREGORY 
University of Nebraska 


In Part I of the present article were presented the procedures 
used in constructing the various scales for this study of the relation 
of ideology and affect regarding law to law-abidingness, together 
with the scales in their final form, and evidence of their validity and 
reliability. Four series of scales were constructed. The first series 
were the ideological scales which measure the concepts of the na- 
ture of law on the following six continua: I, Degree of reification 
of law; II, Degree of vivification of law; III, Degree to which law 
is conceived as controlling the behavior of individuals by itself with- 
out human effort; IV, Degree to which law is conceived as control 
exerted by individuals; V, Degree of control exerted by or through 
law; and VI, Degree to which law is conceived as having no reality 
apart from beliefs, attitudes, and behaviors of individuals (indi- 
vidual-realistic concept). In addition, scales I, III, IV, and VI 
were combined into a general institutionalistic scale. The second 
series of scales were the law-abidingness scales which yield scores 
representing the extent of conformity to law in specific situations, 
the frequency of conformity, and a total score based on both fre- 
quency and extent of law-abidingness. The third series were the 
specific affect scales which yield scores indicating the degree of af- 
fect toward behaviors in situations which have definite legal status 
and scores indicating the degree of affect toward the same behaviors 
minus their legal status. The fourth series were the impression of 
universality scales which yield a score indicating the degree of con- 
formity to law that the individual believes is demonstrated by the 
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majority of people. In addition to these scales, Form A of D. 
Katz’s “Attitude toward the Law” scale was used. 

The summaries of the procedures used in constructing the scales 
and the contents of the finished scales were presented to demon- 
strate that use of the method of equal-appearing intervals is possible 
in the measurement of concepts and to demonstrate clearly the exact 
phases of legal ideologies, affects, and behaviors that were included 
in the study. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE SCALES 

All of the various scales described were used in mimeographed 
form except Katz’s “Attitude Toward the Law” scale, which was 
used in printed form. Before being given to the subjects, the pages 
in each complete “set” of these various scales were clipped together 
in the following order: Part I consisted of the ideological scales and 
Katz’s “Attitude Toward the Law” scale; Part II included the law- 
abidingness, civic participation,’ and social regard’ scales; Part III 
was the impression of universality scales; Part IV consisted of the 
two groups of specific affect scales; Part V was a civic and legal 
information test consisting of matching and multiple choice types 
of questions concerning civic and legal affairs. 

On the first page of the questionnaire (i.e., the whole set of 
scales), the subject was asked to indicate his age, sex, religious 
affiliation, number of years of school completed, vocation, and 
affiliation with civic, fraternal, or other organizations. He was re- 
quested not to sign his name. 

The questionnaires were given to 150 persons, and of that num- 
ber 112 were returned, only 96 of these being in usable form. The 
correlations and other statistical uses of the data described on the 
following pages were based on the scores for these 96 subjects. 

Approximately half of the subjects were secured from classes in 
the Syracuse Adult Educational Program and the other half through 
direct contacts with adults in a residential district of Syracuse. All 
subjects were Syracuse residents, but they were of various ages, 
vocations, educational backgrounds, and social-economic levels. 

In giving the questionnaire to the subjects three points were 
emphasized: (1) they were instructed to fill the questionnaires out 
when alone, so that no one would see what they wrote on the tests; 
(2) they were told not to sign their name and that no effort could 
nor would be made to identify the authors of any of the papers after 
they were turned in; (3) they were told that the questionnaire was 

* These scales have been omitted from this article as was previously noted. 
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being given to discover the frequency with which the various be- 
haviors listed are actually done and what people actually believe 
concerning law, and not to test them as individuals, and that, as a 
result, it was hoped they would be as careful and accurate as pos- 
sible in filling out the questionnaire. 


ANALYSES OF DISTRIBUTIONS OF SCORES ON THE TESTS USED AND 
COMPARISON OF DISTRIBUTIONS OF AGE, SEX, AND OTHER 
GROUPINGS 


Distribution of Scores on the Tests Used 


In Table 1 are presented the frequency distributions of the scores 
on the various scales. The number of scores (N), the mean (M), 
and the sigma (*%) of each distribution are also given. The range 
of scores can in each case be noted from the distribution. 

It is to be noted that the means of the scores on the various 
ideological scales fell approximately at the mid-point of the scale, 
and that the distributions are not skewed but form approximately 
normal curves. 

TABLE 1 
DIsTRIBUTIONS OF SCORES ON THE VARIOUS SCALES 


Frequencies By Step INTERVALS 
Step Intervals 
-9 12.9 13.9 14.9 16.9 17.9 |8.9 19.9 110.9 
-| 1] O} 3] 4]18 | 34]25] 7) 1] 0 | 93 |5.52)1.24 
3] 1} O} 11}29)}40) 9} 12} O O | 94 |4.87)1.19 
0}; 2] 15] 36|32}] 6; 1) 3] 0 0 | 95 |4.92)1.12 
S| 11}; 2); 1) 1 0 | 95 |4.76)1.46 
Combined Concept Scale Scores ..} 1 1 1 3} 20} 3; O 0 | 96 |5.43)1.11 
Law-Abidingness Scores 
0; O; 1) 4] 3] 5] 16] 9} 22] 6 7 | 73 |7.36)1.88 
Frequency Scores............... 0} O} OF} OF OF} 8417} 27} 20 6 | 78 |8.37|1.08 
+ @i Ss 19 | 24] 17 3 | 77 |8.12)1.24 
Impression of Universality. ...... Si 0 | 92 |5.83)1.68 
Affect Scales 

0; O| 7] 16} 9] O 0 | 96 |6.76)1.12 
Toward behaviors plus their legal 

Of} 1] Lt 1} 3] 14] 16] 29] 80 |8.88/1.78 
Toward behaviors minus legal 

OL SE Fin: 8 | 54 |7.91)1.84 


*N varies for the different scales because not all subjects filled in all parts of the questionnaire. 


The distribution of the law-abidingness scores are skewed to- 
ward the conformity end of the scale. It is interesting to note that 
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the average total law-abidingness score was 8.12, i.e., only 77 per 
cent of the total possible conformity. 

The impression of universality scales formed a more typical 
“normal” curve of distribution. The mean was 5.83, which was 
2.29 scale points below the mean law-abidingness score (critical 
ratio of the difference: 10.4). In other words, the subjects tended 
to believe that they were by no means perfect in law-abidingness, 
but that they still were more law-abiding than most people were. 

The distribution of the scores on all three of the affect scales 
was definitely skewed. The means of all three were located in the 
upper or favorable half of the scale. 


Comparison of Age-Groupings 


To investigate whether there were any significant differences be- 
tween age-groups on these scales, those subjects whose ages fell be- 
tween 16 and 49 were divided into four groups: (a) ages 10-19 
(N: 18), (b) ages 20-29 (N: 24), (c) ages 30-39 (N: 19), and 
(d) 40-49 (N: 24). Differences between these groups were com- 
puted on six of the scales: Continua I and VI of the ideological 
scales, law-abidingness scales, impression of universality scales, 
Katz’s attitude scale, and attitude toward behaviors plus their legal 
Status. 

On the two ideological scales and the specific affect scale, the 
differences were small and none of the differences were statistically 
significant. On the law-abidingness scales, however, the teen-age 
group scored highest (i.e., were most law-abiding), the 20-29 year 
group lowest in law-abidingness, with the 30-39 and 40-49 year 
groups averaging increasingly higher than the latter. In other 
words, after the drop in conformity that occurred between the teen- 
age and the 20-29 age groups, conformity and age increased to- 
gether. However, the difference between the teen and twenty-year 
groups was the only one of these differences that had a significantly 
high critical ratio (2.85). 

On the impression of universality scales, each age group aver- 
aged higher than the younger groups, i.e., the older the subjects 
were, the more they tended to believe that the majority of people 
conform to law. Although this relation was consistent, only one of 
the critical ratios was significantly high (3.42)—that of the differ- 
ence between the teen and the 40-49 year group. 

On Katz’s attitude scale, two statistically significant differences 
were noted between the teen age group and both the 20-29 and the 
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40-49 year groups. The latter groups were 1.06 and .98 scale points, 
respectively, lower than the teen group. In other words, the teen 
age group held a more favorable attitude toward law as an institu- 
tion. 


Comparison of Sex Groups 


A comparison between the scores of men (N: 41) and women 
(N: 50)? was made on the same six tests. On none of the six tests 
was the difference between the means of the two groups greater than 
.79 of one scale unit. On the concept, law-abidingness, and specific 
affect scales the means were very close (less than .25 of a scale 
unit), and the critical ratios of these differences were al! below .86. 
On the impression of universality scale and Katz’s attitude scale 
the differences were larger (.79 and .48, respectively), with critical 
ratios of 2.39 and 2.18, respectively. In other words, the women 
tended to be more favorable toward law as an institution, but did 
not believe the majority of people conform to laws as much as the 
men believed they did; otherwise there appeared to be little differ- 
ence between the scores of the two groups. 


Comparison of Educational Groups 


All subjects were classified in one of two educational groups— 
the first group (N : 39) included all those who had thirteen or more 
years of schooling (i.e., at least one year after graduating from 
high school), and the other group (N : 41), all those who had twelve 
or less years of schooling—and these two groups were compared 
on the same six scales on which the age and sex groups were com- 
pared. 

The more highly educated group ranked slightly higher than 
the less educated group on Katz’s affect scale, the specific affect 
scale, and the impression of universality scale (the differences were 
.04, .71, and .27 scale points, respectively), but these differences are 
too small and the critical ratios of the differences were too low (.17, 
1.61, and .79, respectively) to be significant. On the concept scale 
for Continuum I (Reification) and on the law-abidingness scales, 
the less educated group scored higher (differences of the means = 
.58 and .68 respectively, with critical ratios of 2.23 and 2.27, re- 
spectively). In view of the fact that these differences were so small, 
it was necessary to conclude that there was no marked difference 

* Five subjects failed to indicate their sex; hence their scores could not be in- 


cluded in these two groups and the comparison of sex groups was based on only 
ninety-one cases. 
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between the two groups, although the slight tendency for the more 
highly educated group to rate themselves lower in law-abidingness 


and to reify law less than the other group appeared to be a relatively 
reliable tendency. 


Comparison of Religious Groupings 


In a similar manner, the subjects were divided into two groups 
according to their religious affiliation—Catholic and Protestant— 
and the distributions of these two groups were compared on the 
same six tests used in the previous comparisons. 

All of the differences between the means were below .75 of one 
scale unit and the highest C. R. was 1.62, so that the differences 
were neither high nor reliable, i.e., the two groups were relatively 
similar in their performance on these scales. 


CORRELATION BETWEEN SCORES ON THE VARIOUS SCALES: THE 
RELATION OF IDEOLOGY, AFFECT, AND LAW-ABIDINGNESS 


Relation of Ideology Scores to Ideology Scores 


As was pointed out in the discussion of the validity and re- 
liability of the ideological scales, the institutionalistic scales yielded 
high positive r’s* when correlated with each other and negative r’s 
when correlated with the individualistic scales, and vice versa. In 
other words, there is a very definite tendency for those who hold 
the institutionalistic view of law to reject the individualistic view— 
a tendency that obviously should occur since the two views are logi- 
cally opposites. 


Relation of Ideology to Affect Toward Law 


Scores of Katz’s “Attitude Toward the Law” scale yielded 
an r of +.24 +.07 (N: 94) when correlated with the scores on 
the scale for Continuum I (Reification) and an r of —.23 +.07 
(N:95) when correlated with the scores on the scale for Continuum 
VI (Individual Realistic). There was, then, a tendency for those 
who held the institutionalistic concept of law to have a more favor- 
able attitude toward law than those who held the more individual- 
istic concept. 

The r (based on 78 cases) between the Reification Scale (Con- 
tinuum I) and the Scale of Affect Toward Specific Behaviors Plus 
Their Legal Status was +.21 +.08, indicating a similar tendency 
(as that noted above) for those holding the institutionalistic view 


* These r’s are listed in Part I, pp. 269-270, of this article. 
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to hold a more favorable affect toward behaviors with legal status. 
However, the same concept scale yielded an r (based on the same 
78 cases) of +.03 +.08 when correlated with the Scale of Affect 
Toward Specific Behaviors Minus Their Legal Status. This inter- 
esting difference probably indicates that legal status per se of spe- 
cific behaviors is a significant affective cue, i.e., that ascribing of 
legal status to specific behaviors results in a proportionate transfer 
of the individual’s generalized affect toward law to those specific 
behaviors. 


CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY 


The Relation of Ideology to Law-Abidingness Scores 


The relation of ideology to law-abidingness scores was one of 
the major interests of the study, and the 7’s presented in Table 2 
were computed between the scores on these two types of scales. 

It is to be noted that the institutionalistic concept scales (for 
Continua I, II, III, and the Combined Scale) yielded positive co- 
efficients with the law-abidingness scores, while the individualistic 


TABLE 2 


r’s BETWEEN SCORES ON THE IDEOLOGICAL SCALES CORRELATED WITH THE SCORES 
ON THE LAW-ABIDINGNESS SCALES 


Cont. I Cont. II Cont. III | Cont. IV Cont. V Cont. VI_ | Combined* 

Reifica- Vivifica- Sup.-Ind. Ind. Degree of Ind. Concept 

tion tion Control Control Cont Realistic Scales 
Law- r: + .33 r: + .16 r: + .20 r:— .37 r: + .03 r:— .22 r: + .25 
Abidingness | PE: .07 | PE: .08 | PE: .08 | PE: .07; PE: .08| PE: .08 | PE: .07 
Scales (N: 75)1(N: (N: 74)) (N: (N: (N: (N: 


*As previously described in Part I, p. 270, these combined scores included scores of Scales I and III and, in 
addition, the inverted scores on Scales [V and VI. 


scales (those for Continua IV and VI) yielded negative r’s, so that 
there was a tendency for the degree of law-abidingness to be pro- 
portionate to the degree of institutionalistic viewpoint held by the 
subjects. This finding would compare favorably with Allport and 
Katz’s conciusion* that “submission to authority and ‘the will of 
the group’ is relatively low among students who take the realistic 
view of the institutions under which they live,” and that submission 
to authority is higher among those who hold the institutionalistic 
view. 

Although the consistency of the positive and negative r’s per- 
mits the above conclusion, it must be noted that all the r’s were rela- 
tively low (ranging from —.37 to +.33), so that the predictive 


* Allport, F. H. and Katz, D. Students’ Attitudes. Syracuse: Craftsman Press, 
1931. P. 197. 
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value of ideology, at least on the basis of these data, is not signifi- 
cantly high in relation to law-abidingness. 


The Relation of Affect to Law-Abidingness 


An r of +.27 +.07 was derived as an index of the relation of 
scores on the law-abidingness scales and Katz’s “Attitude Toward 
the Law” scale. There was, then, a positive relation between gen- 
eral affect toward law and law-abidingness. However, the predictive 
value of either one for the other was low. 

Similarly, the r’s between the law-abidingness scores and the 
two specific affect scales were positive but low: an r of +.13 +.08 
with the scales for measuring affect toward behaviors minus their 
legal status, and an r of +.15 +.08 with the scales for measuring 
the affect toward specific behaviors plus their legal status. 


The Relation of Impression of Universality to Law-Abidingness 


Correlation of the impression of universality scores with law- 
abidingness scores yielded an r of +.26 +.07, another positive but 
low relationship, i.e., there was a slight tendency for individuals 
to believe that the majority were law-abiding to a degree similar 
to their own law-abidingness. 


The Relation of General and Specific Affect Scores 


The r between the scores on Katz’s general affect scale and those 
on the scales measuring affect toward specific behaviors plus their 
legal status was found to be +.33 +.07, another positive, reliable 
coefficient but not very high. 

Correlation of the scores on the two specific affect scales yielded 
an r of +.65 +.05, indicating a high degree of correspondence of 
affect toward specific behaviors with and without their legal status. 


The Relation of Extent to Frequency of Law-Abidingness 


The r for the scores on the extent of law-abidingness scales cor- 
related with the scores on the frequency scales was found to be 
+.65 +05, indicating a tendency for those who violate the law more 
often to violate it to a greater extent also (or perhaps those who 
admit they violate the law frequently were more willing to admit 
that they violate it to a greater extent). 


INTERPRETATIONS AND APPLICATIONS 


We now come to one of the central problems of the research. 
It will be seen that we have been interested in discovering the re- 
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lationship, if any exists, between the conceiving of legal institutions 
as entities apart from or above the heads of citizens on the one hand, 
and the behavior of citizens with respect to specific laws on the 
other. We have seen that Allport and Katz found a certain rela- 
tionship of attitudes to be characteristic of those students who were 
institutionally minded as over against those who were individually 
minded, and they projected the hypothesis that there might be some 
underlying central trait of personality which determined the belief 
of individuals in this regard and many of their other attitudes as 
well. 


We have here an opportunity for testing this hypothesis fur- 
ther, and seeing whether the manifestation of such a supposed cen- 
tral trait extends to overt behavior in regard to obedience or non- 
obedience to law. In other words, do individuals who obey laws 
tend consistently to think of them as super-individual in character, 
and those who disobey laws tend to have less clearly this ideology 
with respect to law? The evidence derived in this study indicates 
that this question can be answered affirmatively. 

If there were a consistent correlation all the way, there would 
be reason for believing that we have here an underlying personality 
trait which is responsible both for obedience to law and one’s ideo- 
logical position. As will be seen from the following treatment of 
the data, the relationship is not so simple as this. If the subjects 
are divided into two halves—the relatively law-abiding and the rela- 
tively non-law-abiding—the tendency of law-abidingness to go with 
super-individual ideology is greater in the law-abiding than in the 
non-law-abiding half. This is shown in Table 3 in which the sub- 
jects were divided into two groups, the upper and lower halves of 
the law-abidingness distribution, and then these two groups of 
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TABLE 3 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS OF ConTINUA I, IV, anp VI witH THE UPPER AND 
Lower HALVEs OF THE LAW-ABIDINGNESS DISTRIBUTIONS 


Law-Asrpincness Scores 


Upper Half Lower Half r for Whole Group 
Continuum I Reification.................. (A) #: + .33 (B) +r: + .12 r: + .33 
PE: .09 PE: .18 PE: .07 
Continuum IV Individual Control .......... (C) +r:— .04 (D) r:— .41 r:— .37 
PE: .10 PE: .10 PE: .07 
Continuum VI Individual Realistic......... (E) +r:— .07 (F) #r:—.19 r:— .22 
PE: .10 PE: .13 PE:  .08 
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scores were correlated with their respective scores on Continua I, 
IV, and VI. 

Let us turn to Table 3. In it we discover that only among 
those who tend to be the more law-abiding is there any definite re- 
lationship between reification of the institution and obedience to 
law. On the other hand, it is only among those who are relatively 
non-law-abiding that there is a definite relationship between belief 
in the institution as individualistic and realistic, on the one hand, 
and degree of law-abidingness on the other. 

We must think, therefore, of types of individuals (i.e., those 
who fall at opposing ends of a distribution). Different relationships 
of these variables are true for the different types. In analyzing 
these relationships, it may be better to think of trends rather than 
traits.” There are a number of people who tend to obey the law, 
and in whom there tends to exist the belief in law as a thing above 
the heads of citizens (represented in r (A) in Table 3). Lesser 
amounts of one of these tend to go with lesser amounts of the other 
in this type of personality. On the other hand, we have certain 
people who tend to be relatively indifferent or neglectful about obey- 
ing laws, and who tend to think that laws are simply the ways in 
which individuals behave or control other individuals (represented 
in r’s (D) and (F) in Table 3). When we consider the converse 
of these types, however, the relationship disappears—that is, a trend 
towards disobedience of law gives no reliable relationship to the 
degree in which one believes law is super-individual (shown in r 
(B) in Table 3), and when we turn to those who obey the law, we 
find no definite relationship to the belief that laws are individual 
matters (shown in r’s (C) and (E)). The correlations on the 
whole are low, though significant, so that we must think of certain 
types of persons rather than the population at large, and we must 
think of these two trends going together in these types of persons 
in the manner indicated, with a considerable portion of the popula- 
tion unaccounted for with regard to the relationship. With regard 
to the Allport-Katz hypothesis, therefore, we may say that there 
is a tendency to a relationship such as they pointed out, but that it 
is limited to certain groups of individuals, and it is not capable of 
expression along the trait continuum from one extreme to the other 
but only at the extremes, i.e., the relationship is apparent only at 
the extremes of the distribution. Consequently, we find it necessary 


* A method of dealing with behavior postulated by F. H. Allport in Teleonomic 
description in the study of personality, Character & Pers., 1937, 5, 202-214. 
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to consider behavior toward law as a definite trend toward or against 
obedience and correlate the ideological attitudes accordingly with 
these trends. As will be seen in Allport’s article on teleonomic de- 
scription, trend is a more dynamic conception than trait.® It repre- 
sents what the individual is trying to do rather than a mere quality 
or attribute. We are, therefore, in a position to interpret the cor- 
relations above described on the basis of some harmonious pattern 
of action and belief. 


How then shall we interpret this relationship? Perhaps the most 
obvious answer is that among the individuals with the trends de- 
scribed a belief tends to be a rationalization for action. Those who 
tend to obey the law tend to think of it as something over and above 
individuals—therefore, more compelling and more important. Can 
this rightly be called a rationalization, or is it consistent with a 
philosophy of life? Do these individuals obey the law because they 
have super-individual ideology, or do they have that ideology be- 
cause they have formed habits of obeying the laws, or were they 
taught both together so that one really has no particular causal re- 
lationship to the other? These are questions which our data cannot 
answer, but we will presently suggest a method of further investi- 
gation for answering them. Do those, on the other hand, who ig- 
nore or disobey laws tend to believe that they are only individual 
ways of behavior after all, as a rationalization or justification of 
their conduct? Or, have they acquired this ideology first and as a 
result come to be disobedient toward laws? Or, again, are both a 
part of the same environmental influence? Here again we must 
wait for further investigation. One point stands out, however, and 
that is that there is a relationship distinctly above chance and of a 
consistent nature between the way in which one believes about 
standards of conduct and institutions, and the way in which one 
acts. This was discovered in other parts of the research by Katz 
and Allport, such as that dealing with attitudes toward cribbing as 
well as attitudes toward fraternities.’ 

The whole question is put in a new light if, instead of think- 
ing of types of personality, we think of the problem from the stand- 
point of citizenship training and insight. From this approach we 
see that we are dealing with a problem of the first importance in 
training for citizenship. The question specifically is this: Are the - 
best results to be gained from teaching young people and citizens 


* Ibid., pp. 202-214. 
7 Allport & Katz, op. cit., pp. 166-197, 205-241. 
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generally that law is something to be spelled with a capital L, and 
that laws should be obeyed because they are law and they are sacred? 
This form of argument is seen in numerous encomiums uttered by 
jurists on the sacredness of law, and in the erstwhile appeal, for 
example, to citizens to support the prohibition amendment because 
disrespect for this law would breed contempt for law in general. 
The theory implied is that conduct is governed by these Platonic 
conceptions, in this case, institutional entities. The belief that dis- 
respect for one law will lead to the disobedience of others is based 
on the theory that individuals operate according to these super-in- 
dividual concepts in their social behavior. 

The opposed theory is that we may safely teach obedience to 
laws merely because those laws are deemed best for the greatest 
number of individuals, but they are, after all, nothing but the wishes 
of those individuals as announced by their spokesmen, the legisla- 
tors. According to this theory, disrespect for one law would not 
necessarily breed disrespect for other laws, as, for example, when 
the former law was a manifestly unwise or unjust one. This latter 
theory assumes that citizens can be sufficiently discriminating and 
socially minded to react, as it were, for the good of all concerned 
rather than because a certain rule of conduct is a law. This oppo- 
sition of theories reflects a dilemma in which all of our training 
for citizenship and character training are involved. The question 
is whether an individual can act in accordance with ideals which he 
conceives as existing only in himself and others, or whether he must 
believe that those ideals are embodied in institutions which are en- 
forced by public officers. If training for citizenship is to mean any- 
thing to individuals, or is to be made compatible with discrimina- 
tion of issues by the citizen himself, this latter theory must be given 
some credence. Certainly in some of the courses in modern uni- 
versities emphasis is placed upon this realistic approach in which be- 
havior is based upon individual standards rather than upon insti- 
tutionalized ethics. It should be expected that students who have 
been subjected to this more realistic training would be those who 
would score a higher point on the individualistic continua regarding 
legal ideology and would reject the interpretation of a reified law. 

If this assumption is true, then we have in our present research 
a way of measuring, as it were, the results of this realistic way of 
teaching and thinking in terms of law-abiding behavior. Turning 
to the results shown in Table 2, we come upon a startling discovery. 
From these results it would seem that this individual realistic 
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method of thinking and training citizens is wrong. The correla- 
tions between law-abiding behavior and individualistic continua IV 
and VI are both negative, whereas the correlations with the various 
super-individual continua are all positive. Though the correlations 
are low, many of them are significant and all are consistent in show- 
ing the same trend in regard to relation of ideology to law-abiding- 
ness. This finding should certainly give pause to those who are en- 
gaged in training for citizenship and character training in connec- 
tion with social institutions. It seems to indicate that the way in 
which to secure the best obedience to law is to avoid an analysis of 
facts and retain a somewhat mystical super-individual conception 
about the law and its significance. It is hard to see the part which 
scientific analysis of social questions can play, or what contribution 
it can make under these circumstances. Something must be funda- 
mentally wrong either in the institutional organization of society, or 
in some of our modern conceptions of education. In the old con- 
flict between nominalism and realism we are surprised to find that 
the results seem to point backward toward the acceptance of the 
Platonic ideal as real. 


The way out of this dilemma must await guidance from further 
investigation, but the writer would suggest the following hypothesis 
and interpretation. First of all, it should be remembered that these 
correlations (in Table 2) and those based upon the two halves of 
the experimental population (Table 3) with respect to law-abiding- 
ness are low, and therefore represent only certain persons (those 
at the extremes of the distributions) and not the whole population. 
For large numbers of people there is no relation at all between the 
nature of the belief and the law-abiding behavior, not perhaps be- 
cause the two are really unrelated, but conformity-producing agen- 
cies exert so much pressure as to obscure the relationship through 
steep distributions or skewed ones, that is, the low r’s indicate that 
there is dissociation between ideologies, attitudes, and behaviors in 
institutional situations for the major part of the population. This 
dissociation should be expected in the institutional field, especially 
in legal situations, for regardless of what an individual thinks or 
feels about law as an institution or about specific laws, he knows 
that he must (or does) demonstrate a high degree of conformity 
to the law (at least when an enforcing officer is or may be in the 
vicinity) or suffer certain sanctions as an alternative. 


Secondly, it is to be suspected that a distinction should be made 
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between merely stating that law ‘s a matter of individual wish and 
behavior on the one hand, and a true insight into the workings of 
the legal order as the behavior of individuals upon the other. An 
individual who deliberately disregards laws may very easily slip into 
the statement that laws are only individual habits or the control of 
the few in order to justify his own behavior. This type of rationali- 
zation may have been a large factor underlying the correlations 
shown in Table 3. An individual who thinks or talks in this man- 
ner, however, has not necessarily thought about the problem of in- 
dividual ethical standards and a realistic analysis of law any more 
than the person who assumes through his early training, or simply 
lazy habits of thinking, that law must be something over and above 
people’s heads. It may be that many of those who check high on 
the individual continua are really not necessarily those who are 
showing in such checking the effects of realistic training in courses 
in social science or social psychology. To such students the term 
“individual” may be as much of a mystical entity as the term “law” 
or “institution” to the other type of person. 

We must be more cautious in interpreting the attitudes of in- 
dividuals from their checking of scales such as these. In order to 
test this hypothesis, there is clearly indicated the need for a later 
research which will imply, in connection with the measures already 
used, a test of insight—that is, of the individual’s ability not merely 
to state that institutions are only individuals, but to understand how 
and in what way this is true; in other words, to show that they 
have thought out the problem and not merely accepted a convenient 
set of terms for purposes of rationalization. If such a factor of 
insight could be held constant, we might find very different results 
in respect to our correlations. It might be that there would be no 
discoverable relationship between lack of obedience to law and the 
individual realistic position. It might be found that if only those 
who had good insight into this problem were considered, law-abid- 
ingness would be positively correlated with individual ideology 
rather than slightly negatively correlated as in our results. Holding 
institutional-individual ideology constant, we might perhaps find a 
positive relation between the degree of real insight into legal in- 
stitutions as the workings of individual human beings and law 
obedience; or at least we might find that training in the direction 
of such realistic thinking does not militate against obedience to 
specific laws. In any event, we must await further study and evi- 
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dence as to the relation of insight to ideologies, attitudes, and be- 
haviors before we can accept the reactionary conclusion to which 
we seem to have been forced from the results as they now stand. 


It might be found that, in the last analysis, attitude, as we now 
consider the term, is not so very important after all, because verbal 
symbols can be used unreflectingly to support any kind of bias or 
rationalize any form of behavior. Although institutional attitudes 
should not be neglected (for obtained correlations, though low, 
were, in some cases, significant), actual insight into a situation may 
be found to be more important, and might, in the end, replace em- 
phasis upon attitudes, at least so far as abstract institutional con- 
cepts are concerned in training for citizenship. The present re- 
search has, we believe, some value in pointing to a dilemma and 
raising this question. The answer, however, must be sought in fur- 
ther investigation. 


SUMMARY 


The problem investigated in this study was that of the relation 
of ideology and affect in regard to law and their relation to law- 
abidingness. The procedure followed involved the construction of 
scales for measuring ideology, affect, and law-abidingness. Modi- 
fied forms of the psychophysical technique of equal-appearing in- 
tervals were used in construction of the scales. 

Six concept scales were constructed, each of which could be 
classed as either institutionalistic (degree to which law was de- 
scribed as a super-individual entity) or individualistic (degree to 
which the legal institution was regarded as nothing more than var- 
ious concepts, attitudes, and behaviors of a number of individuals). 

Law-abidingness scales were constructed which consisted of 
questions regarding the individual’s behavior in specific legal situa- 
tions dealing with a specific law. 

Two specific affect scales were constructed, one measuring af- 
fect toward certain behaviors in view of their legal status and the 
other measuring affect toward the same behaviors minus any legal 
status. In addition, a general affect scale published by Daniel Katz 
was used. Another scale for measuring impression of universality 
of conformity to law was constructed and used. 

These various scales were administered to ninety-six adult resi- 
dents of Syracuse, New York, and the correlations computed were 
based on the scores of these ninety-six subjects. 
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The distributions of scores on the ideological scales were fairly 
normal or similar to distribution curves for personality traits. 

It was found that very few significant differences between age, 
sex, religious, and educational groups existed on these various scales. 

In regard to the relation between ideology concerning the nature 
of law, affect toward law, and law-abidingness, it was found that 
the predictive value for any one of these factors for either of the 
other two was not very high. There was consistent statistical evi- 
dence of the reliability of these scales, however. 

In spite of the low predictive value of these factors, certain con- 
sistent relationships were found between the scores on these various 
scales : 

1. Naturally, those who held the institutionalistic concept of 
law did not tend to hold the individualistic view, and vice versa. 

2. Those who held the institutionalistic view tended toward a 
more favorable attitude toward law as an institution and toward 
specific laws. 

3. Those who held the institutional view of law tended to score 
higher on the law-abidingness scales than the ones who held the 
realistic view. This relation held only with certain types of persons, 
however, and additional research is necessary to discover the nature 
of this relationship. For the major portion of the population studied, ~ 
ideology, affect, and behavior in regard to law appeared to be dis- 
sociated. 

4. The degree of affect toward law tended to be positively re- 
lated to the degree of law-abidingness. 

5. There was some tendency for the degree of law-abidingness 
to be positively related to the degree of law-abidingness attributed 
to the majority, although almost every subject considered himself 
to be more law-abiding than the majority of people. 

6. There was some tendency for the general affect toward law 
as an institution to be positively related to the affect for specific 
laws. 

7. Extent of confessed violation yielded a high correlation with 
confessed frequency of violation of the law. In other words, those 
who violate the law to the greatest extent also violate it more fre- 
quently. 


PHILOSOPHY AND EDUCATION 


P. B. BALLARD 
London 


Every human being has a philosophy of life; not that he can 
express it in words, or is even aware of possessing it. But it is 
there for all that, coloring his thoughts, moulding his judgments, 
and controlling his actions. He has some view, however hazy, of 
the character of the universe; some theory, however crude, of the 
nature and destiny of man; some notion, vague and fluctuating 
though it may be, of the meaning and purpose of human life. In 
short, he has a philosophy. It gives him a scale of values. He 
does not hesitate to make moral and aesthetic judgments. He con- 
fidently calls one thing right or good, another thing wrong or bad. 
He has a fixed standard of right thinking and right conduct which 
he applies equally to himself and to others. And this is true of the 
lowest as well as the highest type of manhood. Stevenson has 
brought this out clearly in a chapter of Across the Plains which he 
has called “Pulvis et Umbra.’’ Speaking of man, he says: “To 
touch the heart of his mystery, we find in him one thought, strange 
to the point of lunacy: the thought of duty; the thought of some- 
thing owing to himself, to his neighbour, to his God: an ideal of 
decency to which he would rise if it were possible; a limit of shame, 
below which, if it be possible, he will not stoop.’ 

Clear as this is in the rough and tumble of human life it is 
clearer still in that systematic attempt to improve mankind which 
we call education. The avowed aim of education is to make people 
better. It takes them at their most plastic period, that is when 
they are young, and sets out to change them; not change them any- 
how, but change them in a specific direction. It has a goal; and 
unless that goal is known, and known to be good—or at least bet- 
ter than the starting point—education becomes a mere adventure 
in the dark which may just as well end in disaster as in ameliora- 
tion. The goal must be fixed, and it is philosophy that fixes it. 

* Stevenson, Robert Louis. Across the plains. P. 294. 
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This is none the less true if it is fixed by what political writers of 
the present day are pleased to call “ideology.” For by “ideology” 
they do not mean the theory of ideas in general, but the theory of 
man, of the state, and of the relationship between them. It is 
philosophy narrowed down to statecraft. We have pre-eminently 
before our eyes in Europe today three distinct and separate ideolo- 
gies holding the field in different countries, and the practical dif- 
ferences they make are nowhere more manifest than in their schools 
and universities. 


Properly speaking, therefore, there is no such thing as one phi- 
losophy of education which can claim to be a self-contained body 
of doctrine valid for all systems of education. There are, on the 
contrary, as many philosophies of education as there are schools of 
philosophy. And each school has its own doctrines the application 
of which gives rise to its own educational system. Not only is the 
tone of the school or college determined by those doctrines, not 
only the discipline and the relationship between teacher and taught, 
but the very pabulum provided for the nourishment of the pupils’ 
minds. Herbart, for instance, from the standpoint of an idealistic 
philosophy, drew up a hierarchy of school subjects. He arranged 
them in the order of their educational values. Herbert Spencer 
came along with a different stamp of philosophy and turned that 
list upside down. The humanities which Herbart put at the top 
Spencer put at the bottom, and the scientific studies which came 
last in Herbart’s list came first in Spencer’s. 


There are various ways of studying the influence of philosophic 
thought upon systems of education. There is first of all the his- 
toric method, by which the contribution of each great school of 
thought to educational theory and practice is traced down the 
ages. It was the method adopted by Sir John Adams in his book, 
The Evolution of Educational Theory. Then there was the method 
of Quick in his Educational Reformers where the author studied 
the theories of the great philosophers as they had filtered through 
the minds of the great educators. Then again there is the con- 
temporary method used by Dr. Rusk in The Philosophic Basis of 
Education. He takes no note of the philosophic systems of the 
past except in so far as they survive in the present. Stoics and 
Epicureans, Cartesians and Scholastics receive but scant notice. He 
concentrates on those systems of philosophy which have a percep- 
tible influence upon the schooling of our own times; and he sub- 
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sumes them under three heads: Naturalism, Pragmatism, and Ideal- 
ism. He then proceeds to show how each of these systems is re- 
sponsible for certain tendencies to be found in our schools and col- 
leges. He ascribes, for instance, the movement for the study of 
physical and biological science in England to the Naturalism of 
Herbert Spencer; the project method which has such a vogue in 
America to the Pragmatism of John Dewey; and the humanistic 
bias of our public schools and universities to the Idealism of a 
long series of philosophers from Plato down to modern times. 

Now comes a book from Cornell University entitled An Ap- 
proach to a Philosophy of Education.* The author, Dr. T. H. 
Eaton, presents the subject from a new angle. Compared with his 
predecessors, he plays off his own bat. When he refers to schools 
of philosophy, which is not often, he merely does so to illustrate 
a point of his own or to justify his own conclusions. He makes 
no mention at all of Locke, Hume, Descartes, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
Herbart, Fichte, Spencer, or Montessori; and only casually does 
he bring in the names of Aristotle, Froebel, and John Dewey. 

Not that what Dr. Eaton has to tell is wholly new. Indeed, 
much if not most of it has been said before, and in many instances 
said better; but he does give us a comprehensive survey of the 
whole subject, together with a careful analysis of the problem and 
a shrewd treatment of the various topics into which he divides it. 
His central thesis is that educational theory rests on values. What 
traits in human nature are the most valuable, and consequently the 
most worthy of being preserved and improved? What aspects of 
the environment are best calculated to foster these valuable traits? 
And value being a relative matter we get different answers accord- 
ing as we approach the question from the biological, the psycho- 
logical, or the social point of view. 

Like every other writer on the subject Dr. Eaton makes the 
“educand” (to use a term invented by Sir John Adams) the focus 
of his inquiry. It is the educand who has to be changed, and 
changed in accordance with the light thrown upon him, first and 
foremost by psychology and its ancillary disciplines, and finally by 
philosophy in so far as it can provide us with ideals and with cri- 
teria of value. Psychology, though it is central and essential, is 
not in itself enough. For psychology as the science of mental phe- 
nomena is necessarily silent on some of the more essential issues. 


*Eaton, Theodore H. An approach to a philosophy of education. Pp. 
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It does not pretend to deal with ultimates. It does not tell us 
whether man is a mind in possession of a body or a body in pos- 
session of a mind. It does not show how body and mind combine 
to form one person. It does not say whether the mind survives 
the destruction of the body. It does not settle the issue between 
free will and determinism. It recognizes the existence of an un- 
conscious part of the self, but it has not been able to show with 
any measure of certainty the exact relationship between the con- 
scious part and the unconscious. Psychology deals with conscious 
experiences, yet it does not claim to be able to range those experi- 
ences in order of merit or of value. Nevertheless, all these ques- 
tions are vitally pertinent to any theory of education worthy of the 
name. To find answers, we must go outside psychology and make 
our appeal to the normative disciplines such as logic, ethics, and 
aesthetics, each one of which again holds out its hands to philosophy 
as the ultimate exponent and judge. 

Dr. Eaton begins with what he designates the man animal. The 
educand’s body is part of his make-up; so much is certain. In- 
deed, the old-time materialistic philosopher would regard his body 
as virtually the whole of him, his mind being a mere effluence due 
to certain chemical or electric changes in the nervous system, par- 
ticularly in the cortex of the brain. True the naturalistic philoso- 
phers have by this time abandoned the extreme materialistic stand- 
point with their theories based on physics and chemistry, and have 
taken the biological standpoint, with life as the determinant factor. 
Man is no longer looked upon as a machine whose action can be 
explained in terms of matter and motion; he is regarded as a living 
organism whose behavior can be explained in terms of stimulus 
and response. And stimulus and response must be interpreted on 
the material plane. To the extremists of this school the whole 
drama of human existence results from the commerce between the 
human body and its environment, with the consequent changes 
within the organism. The Behaviorist school of psychology take 
their stand upon this doctrine. They are psychologists who do not 
believe in psychology as a science of mind; they reduce it to an 
aspect of physiology. For they regard it as the science of the be- 
havior of the human organism. Even the most abstract thought 
is to them merely suppressed speech. Although the number of 
psychologists who call themselves behaviorists is by no means large, 
behaviorism is found to flourish under other flags; and in unex- 
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pected quarters. Psychoanalysts, for instance, who deal with bod- 
ily derangements through the medium of mind, might reasonably 
be expected to give mind precedence over matter. Yet there are 
psychoanalysts who assert that by the unconscious they do not 
mean an entity distinct from the organism, but they regard the 
term as merely a convenient way of referring to certain neural 
processes which do not for some reason or other give rise to con- 
scious processes. The reality is in the nervous system, not in the 
mind. 

- Then again men of letters, to whom literature is the supreme 
element of culture, might reasonably be expected to believe in the 
primacy and supremacy of mind. Yet certain men of letters of 
the ultra-modern school, when they venture to philosophize take up 
a materialistic attitude. It is apparently part of their dismal task 
of debunking their predecessors. Dr. I. A. Richards, for instance, 
cheerfully remarks: “That the mind is the nervous system, or 
rather a part of its activity, has long been evident, although the 
prevalence among psychologists of persons with philosophic ante- 
cedents has delayed the recognition of the fact in an extraordinary 
fashion.”* A modicum of philosophic training, for which he has 
such contempt, would have prevented Dr. Richards from so wrong 
a reading the signs of the times. Although the body is not the 
whole of man, it is at any rate a part of him, and as such must 
have its share in the educative scheme. That the body should be 
educated as well as the mind is everywhere taken for granted. The 
only outstanding question is one of balance. How much attention 
should the body receive in comparison with the mind? There seems 
little likelihood of the cult of the body falling into neglect in Europe 
today. In the totalitarian states it has become one of the primary 
duties of the good citizen. 

The biologist’s criterion of value is success. An action is valu- 
able to the extent that it contributes to the success of the organism 
in the struggle of life; and success is achieved by adjustment to 
environment. The old saying, however, that self-preservation is 
the first law of nature, is not accepted by the biologist. The second 
law, perhaps, but not the first. Nature’s first concern is the pres- 
ervation of the species: “So careful of the type, so careless of the 
single life.” Accordingly, we find Dr. Eaton taking human ac- 
tivities from the biological point of view, classifying them in their 

* Principles of literary criticism. P. 83. 
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general categories, and arranging those categories in the order of 
their values. At the top of the scale come those activities which 
contribute to the perpetuation and spread of the human species. 
They have for this end the procreation and rearing of offspring—. 
parenthood in fact. At the second level come those activities which 
make for the survival of the individual. They preserve his health, 
protect him from disease, and contribute towards his subsistence. 
Third in order of biological worth come those activities which give 
a man satisfaction. They are pleasurable without being harmful. 

The author discusses these three levels with considerable skill 
and perspicacity, but the reader cannot help wishing that he would 
show by concrete examples how these principles apply to present 
educational practice. His theories are too much in the air; they 
are out of contact with life in the schools. Are we, for instance, 
to conclude that the most important kind of physical instruction to 
be given in our schools bears on mating and the nurture of off- 
spring? It is true that at some of the American universities lec- 
tures are given by experts in such subjects as the selection of mates 
and the performance of conjugal duties. But in England I know 
of no educational institution of any kind that. includes these topics 
in the curriculum. The care of children, yes; but not their procrea- 
tion. If our neglect of these matters is reprehensible, somebody 
should mention it. : 


The other two categories are in no way neglected. In most 
schools the health of the educand is receiving no small attention, 
and facilities for his recreation and entertainment are fitting and 
abundant. 


It is the second of Dr. Eaton’s approaches—the psychological 
approach—that will prove of greatest interest to the readers of 
this journal; for he makes the psychological ends the fostering of 
appreciations and the enrichment of personality. The real man 
manifests himself in his spiritual manhood, and his spiritual man- 
hood is revealed in his personality and his character. The author’s 
general view accords with Sir William Hamilton’s well-known dic- 
tum: “On earth there is nothing great but man; in man there is 
nothing great but mind.” Man is distinguished from the brute 
creation by the possession of qualities which we designate humane ; 
and it is the cultivation of these qualities that, in the general opin- 
ion of mankind, constitutes the highest aim of education. The 
humanities, as they are called, have always occupied a place of 
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honor in the great seats of learning. The belief is that better than 
any other media they enrich the personality of the educand and 
mould his character. Not all the elements of his personality are 
worthy of cultivation, but only those which are recognized as vir- 
tues; virtues being, as the etymology of the term implies, those 
qualities which are the proper attributes of man as man. Plato, 
as a representative of the ancient philosophers, gives wisdom, 
courage, temperance, and justice as the cardinal virtues. Dr. Eaton 
adds to these charity as the special contribution made by Christi- 
anity. 

We thus distinguish between personality, which is nourished by 
wealth of experience, and character which is fostered by rectitude 
of motive and conduct. It has been said that the humanism of 
the Italian Renaissance differed materially from the humanism of 
the Reformation. One made personality its ideal, the other made 
character. Character was regarded as essentially a matter of 
morals, while personality was wholly independent of morals. A 
man of rich and vivid personality might well be, and often was, 
an unspeakable scoundrel. All of which again brings us up against 
scales of value. Within experiences which are essentially humane 
some are regarded as better than others. They can be ranked in 
a scale of worth ranging upwards and downwards from zero. In 
the scale of morals those below zero are not only worthless but 
harmful. We call them sins. The power to discriminate between 
high and low, not only in the realm of morals, but also in the 
realm of thinking and of feeling, is called by Dr. Eaton apprecia- 
tion. And education in the humanities should therefore aim at the 
cultivation of appreciations and at promoting conduct which ac- 
cords with those appreciations. 

To act in accordance with one’s scale of moral values cannot 
fail to give rise to conflict—conflict within the self. For the psyche 
is the source and seat of impulses which are often simultaneous and 
incompatible. They cannot all be indulged; to release one is to 
suppress others. They struggle towards expression, and the self, 
in so far as it acts rationally, steps in to decide the issue. The 
issue is sometimes trivial—a mere matter of expediency—some- 
times an important moral one, the morality arising from the fact 
that the impulses vary in ethical value. All the great religions rec- 
ognize the importance of this conflict. St. Paul calls it the struggle 
between the flesh and the spirit. John Bunyan, in his book The 
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Holy War, makes the forces of evil attack the town of man-soul 
through the five gateways of the senses. Ethical theory is not 
content with so simple a dichotomy into good and evil. It grants 
the distinction between higher and lower categories, but makes 
moral distinctions within the categories themselves. Even on the 
biological level a man has to choose between those impulses the 
satisfaction of which would benefit the race, or the individual or- 
ganism, and those whose satisfaction would be injurious. Call it 
prudence, or call it morals, it still involves conflict and its resolu- 
tion. 

Indeed, all improvement in personality, all progress towards the 
highest ideal of manhood that the mind of man can conceive, is 
only possible through conflict, only possible through the sacrificing 
of the lower to the higher. Inhibition and suppression all along 
the line; ‘dead selves as stepping-stones to higher things.” It is 
important to bear this in mind in view of popular misconceptions 
of the teachings of psychoanalysis. Psychoanalysis, based on the 
study of pathological cases, seems to point to the general harmful- 
ness of suppression; what it really teaches is that suppression, as 
a piece of psychological machinery, sometimes goes wrong. And 
when it goes wrong it gives rise to neural disturbances. But it 
does not always go wrong; normally it functions quite smoothly. 
It is, in any case, a necessary condition of human progress. 

The concept of inner conflict, with its correlative notion of 
freedom, appears throughout all modern attempts to theorize about 
education. It is prominent in the second book under review, Crea- 
tive Teaching* by Dr. F. Theodore Struck, who is the Head of the 
Department of Industrial Education at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. This book deals with education for industry; it is concerned 
with what we in England call trade schools and technical institutes. 
One would expect in the circumstances that it should give pride of 
place to utilitarian aims, and should put efficiency in the produc- 
tion and distribution of commodities as the main purpose of an 
industrial training. That expectation is entirely falsified. The 
author’s outlook is far more idealistic than it is utilitarian. He 
puts in the forefront of his programme the cultivation of a fine 
personality, and the releasing of the mind’s creative powers in all 
realms of human enterprise. 


“Struck, F. Theodore. Creative teaching: industrial arts and vocational educa- 


vm York: Wiley & Sons. London: Chapman & Hall. Pp. xxv + 623. 
s. 6d. 
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It is a curious and paradoxical fact that idealism in education 
always tends to enlist in its service material means. Froebel, for 
instance, was an uncompromising idealist, and yet he made use of 
blocks of wood, bits of cardboard, and skeins of yarn to bring out 
a child’s spiritual qualities. His material objects and manipulative 
pursuits—his gifts and occupations—were but symbols of a more 
profound reality. Dr. Montessori, with her deep religious con- 
victions, is no less an idealist than Froebel; and yet she uses an 
abundance of didactive apparatus at every stage of her educational 
scheme. But in her hands the wood and metal become material 
means to a spiritual end. The apparatus is mere scaffolding; the 
real and permanent structure is the trained and enlightened mind 
of the child. When that end is achieved the scaffolding can safely 
be set aside and forgotten. 


The modern movement towards a more adequate education in 
the arts and crafts, a movement which has brought handicraft into 
the curriculum of nearly every school in the kingdom is no lower 
in its aim and objective than was education in the classics in the 
days of the Renaissance, or than is the education in the humanities 
in the schools and colleges of today. The liberation of the human 
spirit is just as much the ideal aim in the school workshop and 
laboratories with which Dr. Struck is concerned, as it is in the 
lecture room of the old-world professor. 


Dr. Eaton points out the importance of symbols—especially 
the symbols used in language and literature—in promoting the 
higher forms of culture. But a symbol, by which one piece of 
primary experience refers back to another piece of primary ex- 
perience, is only effective when that other has itself meaning and 
significance. That is the symbolism of words and sentences. It 
releases thought from the shackles of immediate sense experience ; 
but it presupposes the other sense experience over which in imagi- 
nation the mind of the hearer is invited to range. What reason 
is there for thinking that the recall of an experience has greater 
intrinsic value than the experience itself ? 

There is, to be sure, another sense in which material things are 
symbolic: they are symbolic not of other material things but of 
spiritual things; they refer to worlds not realized. ‘And he spake 
many things unto them in parables.” It is the doctrine of Carlyle 
in Sartor Resartus, no less than that of Swedenborg in his mystical 
writings, that the whole of material existence is but a symbol of 
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another order of existence which is spiritual. Indeed, symbolism 
penetrates more deeply into human life than that special kind which 
is represented by the sounds of articulate speech or the words of a 
printed book. 

Freedom is a concept that figures large in educational writings. 
It has become a truism to say that education liberates the human 
spirit. It sets the educand free from the bondage of ignorance, of 
sensuality, of selfishness, of low aims and ignoble ideals. It gives 
him the franchise of the republic of letters, of science, and of di- 
vine philosophy. In the language of Hegelian ethics it gives him 
freedom to realize his rational self. 

There is another and more obvious sense in which freedom has 
found its way into our schools. It refers to the means of educa- 
tion rather than its results. It is freedom for the educand to learn 
in his own way. It concerns both the methods of teaching and the 
general routine of schoolwork. It specially concerns the discipline 
of the school together with its tone and atmosphere. It challenges 
the authoritarian methods of the past and claims the right of each 
individual child to make the best of his own school career and to 
acquire its culture by his own means, by his own methods, and at 
his own pace. Mass methods of instruction are discredited and dis- 
couraged no less than regimental methods of keeping order and 
maintaining discipline. Note what Dr. Eaton has to say on the 
subject : 

For self-development in any enterprise of learning the educand must 
be essentially free to direct his own efforts. From this it follows that the 
student-assisting educator, or teacher, must have—not for his own sake 
only, but for the sake of the students whom he is called upon to assist—a 
like freedom within a field of no small scope. Educators of the sort have 
need, again, of opportunity to work under conditions favourable to the free 
employment of their resources. Accordingly administrators may have a 
place as assistants to them in the collective enterprise of aiding self-develop- 
ment. That enterprise, viewed as a whole, represents a free society. A 
free society is one flexibly organized, not regimented; one controlled by 


generously shared purposing among its members, not by an authoritative 
command of one or a few. 


To those of us who have been brought up under the older 
regime this scheme of Dr. Eaton’s looks much like a pyramid 
standing on its apex. And yet some of our more progressive and 
more successful schools are conducted on principles not dissimilar 
to his. Indeed, all recent research in which use is made of scien- 
tific methods of measuring mental products points definitely in this 
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direction; quite apart from which there is a growing recognition 
of the fact that the inspector or superintendent exists for the sake 
of the teacher, and the teacher for the sake of the learner. There 
is in America at the present time an urgent plea for individual 
education carried on in an atmosphere of freedom. One finds it 
bulking large in the last two bulletins issued by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching.® 

In the first of them Dr. Kandel says: “The European principle 
which may be stated as follows: ‘Find out what the pupil ought 
to do and make him do it’ seems to have been converted in the 
United States into: ‘Find out what the pupil can do, and allow 
him to do it.’ This means a wider expansion of the curriculum 
than has ever been thought possible in the European schools, but 
it also means that methods have had to be devised to discover dif- 
ferent types of abilities and aptitudes, and attempts have had to be 
made to provide such arrangement of courses as will enable a pupil 
to work to the best of his capacities.” 

In the other bulletin Dr. Learned and Dr. Wood describe an 
extensive inquiry which has been carried out in Pennsylvania dur- 
ing the last ten years with a view to discovering the stores of 
knowledge acquired by individual students in the seats of higher 
learning. The researchers used tests of the new objective type, 
and one of the definite conclusions at which they have arrived is 
that the universities vary considerably in cultural achievement; but 
great as is the difference between college and college it sinks into 
insignificance when compared with the difference between student 
and student. In any given year, or any given class, the best stu- 
dent, as judged by the tests used, knows at least ten times as much 
as the worst. The amount of overlapping between two consecutive 
years is astounding; even between groups separated by several 
years it is much greater than anyone would have expected. From 
the official point of view the students move forward at a uniform 
rate from term to term and from year to year, finally emerging 
with the same rich harvest of culture gained during four years of 
university instruction. Nothing of the kind actually happens. The 
students do not start at the same stage, they do not work in the 
same way, they do not progress at the same rate, they do not end 


*(1) Kandel, J. L. Examinations and their substitutes in the United States. 
Bulletin No. 28. The Carnegie Foundation, New York, 1936. 

(2) Learned, William S., & Wood, Ben D. The student and his knowledge. 
Bulletin No. 29. The Carnegie Foundation, New York, 1938. 
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up with the same equipment of knowledge and wisdom. Some, 
in fact, do not progress at all. 

The authors of this important bulletin confidently lay down 
this maxim: ‘“‘Whatever a man learns he must learn for himself.” 
They call it the first law of learning. Self-education should at all 
times and in all places be the controlling principle. The authors 
express it in this way: 

Schooling organized for self-education will require a design unlike our 
present procedure. To “educate” a group of persons in the traditional 
sense implies emphases that suit chiefly the educator; to stimulate the bene- 
ficiary he frequently uses measures of success not closely related to achieve- 
ment. One who is effectively educating himself is not likely to find such 
emphases or measures appropriate. Variability as shown on the charts 
merely prove that, because of individual unlikeness, students who were 
being “educated” alike had actually been educating themselves at widely 
different levels, had worked in different ways, and had progressed at dif- 
ferent speeds. Intelligent provision for self-education requires that these 
different starting points, ways of working and speeds of learning be dis- 
covered and allowed their full significance. They are the essential things 
to note if a student’s power and momentum are to be fully utilized. 


As Dr. Struck’s own college took part in the Pennsylvania 
survey, we may assume that he is in sympathy with its findings. 
In fact his book bears out the assumption. For it is pervaded by 
the same liberal spirit and the same insistence on the need for in- 
dividual instruction and guidance as is Bulletin No. 29; and, what 
is perhaps more valuable to the practical teacher, it shows how the 
principles of the bulletin may be incorporated in the school cur- 
riculum. For comparatively little space is given to theorizing; the 
bulk of the book comes down to what Americans call “brass tacks.” 
It is, in fact, a remarkable compendium, enriched by abundant pic- 
torial illustrations, of the various forms of workshop equipment, 
of schemes of instruction, and of methods of teaching—not only 
methods of teaching students, but also methods of teaching the 
teachers of students. My account of the book but touches the 
fringe of its vast store of information and of well-considered 
counsel. 

There is another aspect of education, the social aspect, which 
is admirably treated in both books under review, but which lack 
of space prevents me from discussing in this article. 

It is not unreasonable to point out the frequency of American 
idiom in Dr. Struck’s book, though it would be both unreasonable 
and ungracious to complain about it, especially as the book itself 
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has a freshness and a practical utility which one cannot but ad- 
mire. Early in his book Dr. Struck enumerates eight qualities of 
a successful teacher of industrial arts, the first two of which read 
as follows: 


(1) He keeps up on current events—especially on those that have a bearing 
on what he teaches. 


(2) His shop rates high in pupil activity. 


The English idiom is ‘to keep up with,” not “to keep up on.” The 
second item seems to mean that the students should work hard. 
If it does it comes under the head not of idiom but of jargon, or 
of what Mr. Belloc calls mumbo-jumbo. 

The book as a whole, however, is anything but mumbo-jumbo. 
To the general instructor of handicrafts it is a book for the ref- 
erence shelf, to the specialist teacher of industrial arts it is a book 
for the classroom and the workshop—a book to be thumbed till it 
falls to pieces. 


A PERSONALITY STUDY OF AN AVATAR OF 
KRISHNA: AN ESSAY ON PAREKH’S 
BIOGRAPHY OF SRI SWAMI 
NARAYANA* 


PRYNS HOPKINS 


University of London 


The prospective commentator on a biography of a miracle- 
worker is tempted to join one of the two warring camps which 
always rage around such a person, namely, those who acclaim his 
proofs of superhuman power and those who denounce him as an 
impostor. This question is, however, ultimately a metaphysical 
rather than a psychological one. 

The psychologist is, like any other scientist, disposed to exhaust 
the possibility of explaining reported facts in terms of known laws 
and naturalistic causation before he admits the necessity of calling 
in the supernatural—a field wherein any knowledge, in the strict 
sense of verifiable facts, is lacking. In particular, he tends to apply 
certain experimentally obtained data about the nature of evidence 
and the susceptibility of people to believe what they wish to believe 
as reasons for being cautious in the acceptance of views which con- 
tradict well-established scientific generalizations ; and in particular he 
offers for the explanation of much that was mysterious, our newly 
won knowledge of unconscious mental processes. But he admits that 
to explain is not necessarily to explain away. It is always open to 
a believer to say that, even admitting that phenomena which we had 
supposed were objective turn out to be subjective, this only shows 
that the manner whereby a deity chooses to manifest himself is a 
more subtle one than simpletons had thought. 

Another question about which there can be controversy comes 
more certainly within the psychologist’s scope. It is the query 
whether the traits which we shall note in Narayana were fundamen- 


* Parekh, B. M. C. Sri Swami Narayana. Rajkot, India: Sri Bhagwat-Dharma 
Mission House, 1936. 
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tal or merely derivative. I am inclined—but it is only my personal 
opinion—to regard his great energy as probably innate and his piety 
and sex phobia as joint products of an early infantile situation. I 
do not know whether to derive his tenderness from the piety, as I 
should certainly derive his naiveté. His forgivingness looks like 
a result of either piety or tenderness. Asceticism such as forced him 
to forego ordinary comforts and sleep and to encourage his follow- 
ers to do so is, if we may trust the evidence of a great many such 
cases which have been psychoanalyzed, probably derivative from the 
sex phobia. 


PERSONAL FEELING ABOUT THE BOOK AS A WHOLE 


Of those persons, each of whom numbers of his fellow beings 
have proclaimed as a living incarnation of the Deity, or as His pre- 
eminent messenger to proclaim a new gospel to mankind, few have 
been delineated carefully as to character by their contemporaries. 
Fewer still have been so to the extent which psychological students 
of personality could desire. An outstanding exception is Narayana, 
about whom a biography in English has appeared. His 
... very eating and drinking . . . the way he walked, the way he rode, his 
manner of speaking, in fact, everything relating to him has been described 
so closely and fully that it would be difficult to find a parallel to this in any 


literature, religious or secular. His person is described with a wealth of 
detail. 


Bhai Manilal C. Parekh, the author of this book, declares him- 
self ‘neither a professed believer in Swami Narayana nor a member 
of his Church.” He is, however, an extraordinarily sympathetic 
biographer. The broad-minded reader will therefore forgive the 
imperfections of Indian book publishing and the occasionally im- 
perfect mechanics of the author’s sentence constructions, in return 
for an insight into his topic such as no English author could well 
have achieved. 

The subject of the account is the founder of a sect called 
Uddhava Samprodaya, which numbers tens or hundreds of thou- 
sands of followers in India today—the sadhus, or monks, of the 
order alone amounting to some twelve hundred, although our biog- 
rapher admits that the movement no longer has the driving power 
that characterized it during the lifetime of its founder. (What cult 
does have?) It has enjoyed the remarkable good fortune of not 
having become split into factions. Its beginnings date back into 
the period before India was subjugated by the British: and the tes- 
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timony of many officials is on record with regard to the civilizing 
effect it exerted in an age of general violence, and to the personal 
influence of the Swami himself in particular. 

I will say a few words about the setting of the stage on which 
he appeared, his earliest experiences, his development, the degree of 
enlightenment which he achieved, and the powers which he is alleged 
to have attained. 


THE SETTING OF THE STAGE 

The author of the work frequently calls attention to similarities 
and analogies between the life of his hero and that of other great 
religious figures, which are the more striking because Narayana 
knew nothing about Christian doctrine and little about Islam or any 
other religion except Hinduism. The similarity to Jesus commences 
with the nature of the times which gave the two messiahs birth— 
they were exceedingly troublous times, when the old local authorities 
had lost their standing and there was much violence and imposture. 

Indeed, there was unrest among even the denizens of other worlds 
than ours—especially was there “pain in the world of evil spirits, 
and on the sixth day one of the foremost of these sent his agents to 
destroy the babe.” How this recalls other wicked fathers who wished 
to kill their fateful offspring, such as Kronos and afterwards Saturn 
in Greek mythology, Hagar in the Old Testament and Herod in 
the New! 

In his ninth year of age the future swami himself suffered a 
very real tragedy in the death of his mother; and, only half a year 
later, another in that of his father. Apparently, as the result of these 
shocks, the boy shortly ran away from home, never to return to it, 
but to take up a wandering life in the company of religious mendi- 
cants. His biographer speculates on the possibility “that the death 
of his parents hastened the crisis . . . or that, being very sensitive, 
he found it unbearable to live in a house where he had experienced 
so much affection.” 

The fact that these events took place only a year after he had 
been invested with the sacred thread which constituted him a Brah- 
man may further have accentuated their tendency to turn him towards 
religion.” 

As it had done in his childhood to the master, so likewise in its 
early stages to the order he joined, fate dealt hard blows. But 
these only turned to the increment of zeal. 


* Narayana succeeded Swami Ramananada, who stands to him in a relationship 
strikingly like that of John the Baptist to Jesus. 
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The monks underwent frightful privations and also were sub- 
mitted to severe persecutions. But the privations were welcomed 
by Narayana; we read of how when 250 sadhus who had been sent 
to Jamnagar were driven to subsist on a pitifully inadequate diet, 
he replied with a story about a teacher whose first disciple said he 
would live “on the wash of the vessel in which the rice had been 
cooked,”’ a second offered to live on “the wash of the rice before 
cooking,”’ and a third on the “wash of the vessel before using” ; the 
Swami concluded with the rhetorical question: “Compared with the 
difficulties of these men, what are yours?” We are told of the 
devoted sadhus that “on the receipt of this letter they were very 
much pleased.’ Indeed, the self-discipline imposed must have been 
more severe than most of the trials from outside. We hear of the 
Swami rousing his monks, who had only retired from their hard 
daily tasks at midnight, at two in the morning for meditation and 
of his striking with his stick any of them who drowsed. 

The fact that the cult drew many persons away from their fam- 
ilies at one time combined with the rivalry of other sects to stir up 
severe persecution of it. But, as so often happens, this was far 
from bringing about its downfall; on the contrary, “Persecution . . . 
gave to the body a new turn, making it more spiritual and thereby 
achieving greater results than before.”’ 


EARLY AND EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES 


The author’s surmise that Narayana (I use this name to avoid 
confusion, although he was not given it until a later period than we 
are now discussing) left home because it reminded him painfully of 
the days before the death of his parents, implies that his relation- 
ship towards these was a happy and affectionate one. There is cir- 
cumstantial evidence of this in the combination of absence of fear 
with simple piety which seems to characterize him from childhood 
onwards. The former is especially commented upon during the nar- 
rative, and the latter appears in an early fondness for scripture stories 
and in the fact that during his wanderings he chose for companions 
the company of sadhus (holy men), never of immoral vagabonds. 

I surmise that the Swami’s relationship towards his father may 
have been more satisfactory than that towards his mother. For the 
meandering tendency itself usually symbolizes a Don-Juan-like in- 
ability to find in any one woman, or in any one home (meaning again 
woman ) the realization of her on whom in infancy the wanderer was 
fixated. Moreover, Narayana showed throughout his life such a 
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horror of feminine society that we must regard it as the pathological 
consequence of something amiss in his first woman-relationship. 


PREPARATION FOR CAREER AND WoRK 


Narayana’s choice of a career seems to have been, therefore, one 
as simple as it was early. Both by his piety and his aversion to 
the other sex—with which were combined the ascetic tendencies one 
usually finds in such cases—he was destined towards the priestly 
vocation. He introduced himself into this by the most natural stages 
of progression—apprenticing himself to the most adept persons he 
could find and submitting himself to greater discipline than any of 
them imposed. There are recorded neither momentous deliberations 
over this question, nor changes from one vocation to another. 

In spite of great self-denial in the matter of sleep as well as of 
food, Narayana remained throughout his long life a terrific worker. 
His example, indeed, was that which gave the entire organization, 


the Satsang, a tremendous élan, which inevitably slackened off after 
his death. 


His energy . . . was nothing short of tremendous . . . he was fired with a 
zeal for work which nothing could damp. . . . One gets here the same im- 
pression that one has of the work of Jesus Christ while reading the Gospel 
of St. Mark, with this difference, however, that while there the ministry is 
of such a short duration, it is here twenty times as long. Swami Narayana’s 
life is crowded thick with events. . .. He was a most practical and active 
mystic in the best sense. 


As regards the asceticism and what we (as against the author) 
should call Narayana’s fear of women during the period of his 
apprenticeship, a letter written by his superior to the head of the 
order whose return was being awaited is worth quoting : 

He does not take any solid food and so all the veins in his body look green 


in colour ; nor does there seem to be any blood in his body, and if a woman’s 
shadow approaches him, he vomits. 


So ardent a neophyte soon established such a prestige that he 
was allowed to make innovations in the order’s rules: 
The chief of these changes was nothing less than a total separation of men 


and women in religious meetings, a separation which has become a principal 
characteristic of the Fellowship ever since. 


In later years, Narayana resembled Jesus in his readiness to 
condone a woman’s lurid past as soon as she showed herself disposed 
to manifest a different spirit in the future. On one occasion he was 
taking portions of wheat around to different houses, asking each to 
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grind a certain amount into flour for sacrifices which were to be 
performed. 
He came to a house where lived a prostitute who asked him, “Will you give 


me your blessing if I grind this wheat?” To this he replied, “Yes, if you 
do it with your own hands.” 


The next morning the woman brought him the flour, claiming 
she had ground it herself. To prove she was speaking the truth, he 
demanded : 


“Show me your hands.” They were full of sores. Then the Master said, 
“T shall bless thee as much as I do these sadhus.” 


DEVELOPMENT OBJECTIVE AND SUBJECTIVE 


The achievements of Narayana will interest readers of this jour - 
nal only in so far as they point to the direction taken by the develop- 
ment of his character. 

Thus we find, as testimonials to the energy already referred to, 
not only the growth of the movement, but the building of literally 
hundreds of shrines and temples, where 
the building of these temples was one of great sacrificial and co-operative 


service on the part of large numbers of people, and as such it wielded a 
tremendous moral and religious influence on their lives. 


In the persecutions which also have been spoken of, there comes 
out clearly Narayana’s attitude toward violence—which, to our way 
of thinking, is somewhat ambiguous but very Hindu. On the one 
hand, he allowed himself to be protected by a bodyguard of Kathis, 
were it not for whom, as his biographer freely confesses, he would 
have been killed; and later we also hear that “Sadhus of the sudra 
caste .. . are employed chiefly as guards or attendants to the mandirs 
and hence they are free to keep arms.”” On the other hand, these 
mandirs, who could thus profit by the violence of their guards, 
would seemingly be degraded if they employed force personally. 
When caught unprotected, they submitted to beatings with a resigna- 
tion like that of the early Christians. Their master himself always 
returned good for evil, he humiliated himself to go and make per- 
sonal apology for an offence given by one of his followers, and he 
rescued animals from burning houses, and even carried the doctrine 
of ahimsa (non-injury) to the extreme of having qualms about 
plucking even a blade of grass. 

Similarly, Narayana could not emancipate himself from Hindu 
notions about caste. For a time, as an explicitly temporary ex- 
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pedient in the face of certain special conditions, he established a 
special order of sadhus who were to forego caste. But as soon as 
the conditions had passed away, he re-established the old order. He 
was merely less harsh in their application than were the orthodox 
around him. This reformer, who was so kindly, who fought against 
infanticide and suttee, and the personal nature of whose relation- 
ships with all his flock is particularly remarked on, was nevertheless 
chary of being at any time “revolutionary.” 

Yet his message had a revolutionary effect on the personal lives 
and character of thousands of people in a very lawless period: 
“Members of . . . martial and criminal tribes gave up meat and 
drink; they renounced the use of opium and tobacco, to both of 
which most of them were very much addicted.” 

An aesthetic trait in Narayana is related to his aversion to these 
vices. Namely, he felt himself “polluted” if he had mingled in a 
promiscuous crowd of his fellow beings. Many of us will here sym- 
pathize with him; but the pollution of which Narayana complained 
was less a physical, than a moral one connected with the fact that 
such a crowd would contain sinners and outcasts. The more healthy 
side of this attitude was that it gave him a great love of nature. He 
would have liked to have retired to the jungles and the hills where, 
in earlier, freer, days he had meditated and he only renounced this 
longing under pressure of the duties imposed on him by his reluc- 
tantly accepted leadership of the satsang. 


Narayana’s naiveté is striking ; he can, with complete insouciance, 
compare himself to other religious leaders of the time, to his own 
advantage—albeit not in a way which displays objectionable vanity, 
but quite objectively. He claims for himself in the same spirit that : 
As for the world and all its things, I feel them all to be subject to destruction, 
and as such of no consequence. .. . All my actions are of this kind and apart 


from that I am detached from all things. I always have the feeling that I 
am a spirit and as such different from my body. 


Probably the naiveté referred to was one thing which rendered 
him so sympathetic with children. At the risk of giving offence to 
Christian readers, I should like to point out that Jesus’ regard for 
children seems to have been chiefly in the nature of admiring them 
as examples of (sexual?) innocence for adults to copy; Jesus gives 
no admonitions respecting their treatment beyond that they should 
be suffered to approach Him. Whereas it is sure that the Swami 
showed an interest in youngsters on their own account. We read of 
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“his tenderness to children” as shown in amends to a boy for having. 
been brusque in getting the youngster out of the way of a snake; 
and of “eagerness to satisfy the desire of little ones” illustrated by 
a charming tale of the sacrifice by Narayana of his tuft of hair to 
console a tot to whom a barber had broken a promise. 


ENLIGHTENMENT 


These stories confirming the impression made on us by the 
Swami’s success as organizer and leader bear out the author’s claim 
that Narayana was possessed of much psychological insight. This 
is often the case with persons of an innocence like his; it was noto- 
riously true of Jesus, Mohammed, Joseph Smith (the Mormon 
prophet), and perhaps all the great founders of religions. His 
directness of vision probably overcame the antagonistic influence of 
another characteristic which is less often associated with insight— 
indeed, tends to blind it with fanaticism—namely that: “to save as 
many souls as possible was his great passion and everything that 
he did was to this end.” 

Towards such a consummation, one desideratum was propaganda. 
Perhaps it was because the Swami appreciated this that he came out 
emphatically as the patron of literary efforts on the part of his fol- 
lowers, and stressed a wish that all topics should be so written about 
as would make them comprehensible to even a poor spinning woman. 
He also urged sadhus to make themselves educated men—an advan- 
tage which he himself lacked. Doubtless, again, it is owing to this 
same passion for propagating the faith that, when one of his dis- 
ciples asks him which is better: 


(1) to meditate on God; 

(2) to live in the realization that one is a spirit; 
(3) to serve the sick; 

(4) to talk to the people about God, 


the master replies that “to talk about God is the best.” 


Our writer goes on to say that “the entire atmosphere of this 
movement is soaked in supernaturalism of a very high order.”’ 


Anent this, it appears that Narayana encouraged his sadhus to 
hang from around their necks little images, of which the worship 
was obligatory, and to which they had to offer food before they 
could partake of it themselves. At the same time he mentions that 
the God of the sect’s teaching is supremely personal, and that no 
mixed loyalty to him is brooked: 
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in no sense .. . [is the homage paid to other gods] such worship as is to be 
given to God. Under no circumstances are they to be prayed to or their aid 
invoked. . . . The new movement also dealt a most severe blow to many of 


the superstitions prevailing. ‘There are innumerable instances of people lit- 
erally throwing away all their gods and goddesses on their joining the Sat- 
sang. The disciples were no more tormented with a belief in ghosts and 


evil powers, and they ceased to worship any longer even the beneficent gods 
and goddesses. 


Yet: “When at any place annoyance from a ghost is suffered 
from, Narayana Kavacha or the Mantra of Hanuman should be 
recited, but not the mantra of any inferior god.” 

Our author is in error in calling this teaching “pure theism.” 
It is monarchian polytheism, with some claim to being monolatry. 

When the Swami’s followers accredited him with miracles, al- 
most invariably he “gives some cause other than himself for them. 
For example . . . when he raised a woman after she had been dead, 
he said that she was not dead.” This is very commendable. It is 
also recorded, however—what is likely to ring insincere to Western 
readers—that “Swami Narayana was too big [sic] a man to be 
asked a question which was meant openly to test his powers.” 

As by the founders of most personalistic religions, faith was 
stressed. We hear of a great sinner being told that, if he believed 
in the Swami, he would be saved. And the dark side of this doc- 
trine—by that I mean, condemnation of the wish to inquire into 
the opposing points of view—is also present, in the admonition that: 
“one should not study any book in which the belief in the personality 
of God and his incarnation is refuted.” 


Powers ATTAINED 


In India, occult powers are generally accepted as an evidence of 
religious attainment. For many persons they even constitute a 
prize, in the hope of gaining which they take up the sot-disant reli- 
gious life. It is, then, not surprising that the subject of the present 
study was believed to have performed miracles—I have myself met 
gurus whose claims to saintship were far less than his and whose 
followers solemnly, and I think, sincerely, assured me they had 
seen them do such things. 

Most of the miracles run true to the form prescribed for a reli- 
gious wonder-worker. The sick are healed, the dead are raised, and 
parched fields are blessed with rain. In the case of one type of 
miracle, there is a variation which is very Indian. The reader will 
recall the myths of changing water miraculously into wine which 
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were recorded of Osiris, Dionysus, and Jesus, among others. Now, 
in India a fluid much prized is melted butter, or ghee. So, at a 
certain festival, the Swami “went about touching the empty pots of 
ghee with a stick, saying that they were not altogether empty; and 
immediately ghee was found in them. . . . There are a series of 
miracles reported in which the Master supplied the lack of ghee.” 
A characteristic more easily creditable than miracle-working and 
which distinguishes the messiahs as such from the lower grade of 
prophets is their radiant disposition. Buddha moves in perpetual 
serenity; Jesus is a groom going to meet his bride (the church? or 
the imago of his mother?) and whose followers are full of the good 
tidings ; Ramakrishna passes, with bursts of song, from one rapture 
to another. So also of Narayana: 
There is in him a spiritual quality which awakens in one a sense of super- 
naturalism to a larger extent than in the case of any other Hindu or Roman 
Catholic saint. His great humour .. . came from the depths and fullness 
of life itself, and we find it pervading the life and work . . . also the entire 
movement. In spite of the very rigorous asceticism of his life . . . he gave 


the impression of one who was in the midst of a perpetual marriage-party 
as a bridegroom, so full is he of cheerfulness and joy and laughter. 


His followers catch from him this mood: “They sing and play 
and wrestle and play jokes.” Nay, even the animal kingdom so 
feels his influence that sparrows, doves and monkeys “were put into 
a trance by the mere sight of Shrijee Maharaj.” 

So outstanding a personality does not easily pass from the mem- 
ory of men, even at death. Like Jesus, and still more like the Sikh 
warrior, Guru Ghovind Singh, he still appears to the vision of those 
who love and believe in him: “Sometimes he comes with one or two 
of his principal disciples or a company of sadhus, and at times he 
is seen with his party of Kathi horsemen. . . . Most often it is a 
dying person who sees him.” 

We have in Mr. Parekh’s book a very interesting psychological 
document, in which are traced the character and personality of an 
instance of that interesting class of men who recurrently appear, to 
become messiahs in the eyes of thousands—sometimes of millions— 
of human beings. 
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PsYcHOo-ANALyTIC Epitomes. Num- 
bers 1-4. Under the General Edi- 
torship of Dr. John Rickman. Lon- 
don: Hogarth Press and Institute 
of Psycho-analysis. 

1.A GENERAL SELECTION FROM 
THE WorKS OF SIGMUND FREvD. 
Edited by J. Rickman. 1937. 291 
pages with list of translations, 
index, and glossary. 5s. net. 

2. Love, HATE AND REPARATION. 
By Melanie Klein and Joan 
Riviere. 1937. 119 pp. 3/6s. net. 

3. SUPERSTITION AND Society. By 
R. Money-Kyrle. 1939. 153 
pages with index. 4/6s. net. 


4. CIVILISATION, WAR AND DEATH: 
Selections from Three Works 
by Sigmund Freud. 1939. 97 pp. 
3/6s. net. 

Epitomies—in which much _in- 
formation is placed before the reader 
in the minimum of space—are pecu- 
liarly suitable to this age and to a 
public likely to consist of busy peo- 
ple. In the present reviewer’s judg- 
ment, the series with which we are 
here concerned has made an auspi- 
cious beginning with the four books 
so far published. Not only is their 
content up to the standard we should 
expect from so experienced an editor 
as Dr. Rickman, but their size is 
most convenient. 

The first of the series is impor- 
tant because of its position, because 
it is the editor’s own work, and be- 
cause it is announced as “the main 
stem upon which will be attached 
several branches.” At a length of 
less than three hundred pages, Dr. 
Rickman has, by condensatory selec- 
tion, given us the gist of Freud’s 
writings—twenty times that bulk— 


since 1909. Case-histories and 
largely even conclusions reached 
have therefore had to be sacrificed, 
to stress methods of approaching 
problems and the development of 
theory. The value of presenting 
everything in Freud’s own words 
needs no belaboring. 

Mrs. Klein’s and Mrs. Riviere’s 
book is divided into distinct halves, 
each of which is an original mono- 
graph for which one of the authors 
alone is responsible. The portion 
written by Mrs. Riviere is distin- 
guished by lucidity. This writer has 
a gift for making intelligible in very 
simple language the sometimes com- 
plex derivations of hate, greed, and 
aggression and_ such interesting 
points as that our babyhood’s need 
to project these states “out of us into 
someone else . . . is one of the main 
stimuli towards recognising other 
people’s existence at all.” Mrs. 
Klein’s part of the book is rightly 
placed second, both because it is in 
places a shade less easy to grasp and 
because until we have understood the 
matter of the first half we cannot 
appreciate its theme, the manner in 
which love endeavors to develop in 
spite of aggression. A discussion of 
relationships to parents, schoolmates, 
and friends leads to the important 
conclusion that “a good relation to 
ourselves is a condition for love, tol- 
erance and wisdom towards others.” 

Dr. Roger Money-Kyrle, as one of 
our clearest exponents of psycho- 
analytical principles, and who has in- 
terested himself particularly in prob- 
lems related to religion, was a happy 
choice for author of the third volume 
of the series. He forestalls objec- 
tions which anthropologists are prone 
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to raise on the invasion of this field 
by a psychologist. He shows the in- 
adequacy of attempts to explain myth 
as history, parable, allegory, or rit- 
ual; then quickly summarizes the 
contributions which psychoanalysis 
has made to mythology. 

The remainder of the volume con- 
sists in comparisons, made from a 
background of extensive familiarity 
with both psycho-pathology and an- 
thropology, of the phenomena of 
magic and primitive religion with 
those of psychological disorders. 
They are the more convincing be- 
cause of the author’s simplicity of 
style and language. Dr. Money- 
Kyrle concludes by pointing out that 
neither the educationist nor the soci- 
ologist have, in the past, had real 
power to mould the character of fu- 
ture generations, because they mis- 
understood the factor of infantile 
experience ; and that at the same time 
moral judgments, being subjective, 
have run to rival extremist ideals. 
But “‘we may hope that one day the 
infant science of psycho-analytic an- 
thropology will perform the Hercu- 
lean task—which has so far defeated 
the philosophies and religions of the 
world—of giving homo sapiens the 
wisdom that his name implies.” 

The fourth volume is again a se- 
lection by Dr. Rickman from the 
writings of Freud, especially from 
three cognate essays of his. The ear- 
liest is the Thoughts for the Times 
on War and Death, written when the 
Great War was disillusioning those 
who had supposed mankind’s culture 
was more than skin deep, and which 
maintained that unconsciously we ac- 
cept the reality of death only for 
others. The second and much the 
longest is the pessimistic Civilisation 
and Its Discontents, written in 1929, 
in which Freud shows we have 
falsely assumed “that a man’s ego 


is psychologically capable of any- 
thing that is required of it’ such 
as to love all our neighbors as much 
as ourselves, and further declares it 
a grave question whether our aggres- 
sive and self-destructive tendencies 
will not use the powers science has 
given us over nature for exterminat- 
ing our own species. The last and 
briefest of the three essays here 
epitomized is Professor Freud’s an- 
swer to a letter by Professor Ein- 
stein, both letters having been pub- 
lished in 1933 under the title Why 
War? Freud holds that the one way 
of ending war is to establish an in- 
ternational authority backed by ade- 
quate executive force; but it is hard 
to transfer loyalty from the nation 
to such a unit in the absence of a 
common objective as outlet for ag- 
gressive tendencies. 

The choice by Dr. Rickman of 
these last essays, which have so 
timely a reference for us, has the 
effect of bringing the series up to 
date. 

Pryns Hopkins. 


Der RHYTHMUS IN DER VERBRECHER- 
HANDSCHRIFT. [RHYTHM IN THE 
HANDWRITING OF CRIMINALS.] By 
Roda Wieser. Leipzig: J. A. 
Barth, 1938. 226 pp. Mk. 13.20. 
R. Wieser’s book is an attempt to 

ascertain a disposition for criminal- 

ity in the rhythm of handwriting. 

The author who has based her re- 

search on 694 handwritings of crim- 

inals and 200 of noncriminals main- 
tains that the main characteristic of 
criminal disposition could be found 
in the weak rhythm of a handwrit- 
ing, showing particularly either in 
slackness or in rigidity of movement. 

In the handwritings of noncriminals, 

however, a strong rhythm was indi- 

cated by elasticity of movement. 

Numerous handwriting specimens 
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and well-arranged tables, comprising 
the carefully selected statistical ma- 
terial, are intended to support the 
findings of the author. One is favor- 
ably impressed by the methodic clar- 
ity and the systematic manner of this 
work, yet the conclusions of the au- 
thor are neither convincing nor can 
her results stand a practical test. 
With this book the author has given 
us the most consistent work ever 
written by a follower of the school 
of Klages on any specialized sub- 
ject, and those interested in the prac- 
tical application of his method will 
be well advised to study it. The con- 
siderable drawbacks of this work, 
however, are the typical shortcom- 
ings of the orthodox followers of 
this school. Instead of deriving her 
conclusions solely from the investi- 
gation of her material (as she did 
in her first two useful books), the 
author tries to prove on the strength 
of it the correctness of Klages’s 
philosophy and of her notion of a 
Grundrhythmus which is derived 
from that philosophy. Consequently, 
her results are in agreement with the 
theories of Klages, but not with the 
facts presented by the handwriting 
material of her book. 


EINE TIEFENPSYCHOLOGISCHE GRUND- 
LAGE ZUR KLAGES’SCHEN GRAPHO- 
LoGIgE. [A PsyCHO-ANALYTIC 
FOUNDATION OF THE GRAPHOLOGI- 
cAL MetHop or By S. 
V. Margadant. Amsterdam: Noord 
Hollandsche Uitgevers, 1938. 153 
Pp. 

The author tries to provide the 
graphological findings of Klages (to 
whom the German school of graphol- 
ogy owes its methodical basis) with 
a new foundation by linking them up 
with the psychological systems of 
Freud, Adler, and Jung. Although 


the author does not achieve this com- 
prehensive aim, he can claim to have 
established a connection between the 
above psychological schools and the 
graphology of Klages. The work 
contains a number of clarifying defi- 
nitions (as, for instance, concern- 
ing the expression in handwriting of 
Jung’s types of intro- and extraver- 
sion), thus removing a number of 
misconceptions which have crept into 
graphological terminology. His in- 
ferences from various features in 
handwriting, though often inviting 
criticism, contain many useful sug- 
gestions for the graphological ex- 


pert. 
H.-J. J. 


HANDSCHRIFT UND EIGENART DER 
KREBSGEFAEHRDETEN. [ HANDWRIT- 
ING AND PECULIARITY OF PERSONS 
THREATENED BY CANCER] By 
Etel Vértesi. Budapest: Bros. 
Tisza, 1939. 297 pp. sh.15/-. 


The author has made it her task 
to find whether there is a psychical 
disposition for cancerous diseases, 
and for that purpose she has an- 
alyzed about four hundred handwrit- 
ing specimens of people who died of 
cancer. Since the author is aware of 
the fact that graphological findings 
cannot claim the scientific exactitude 
of physics, chemistry, or serology, 
she states her findings hypothetically. 
In a sense her research is valuable 
as it shows that graphological re- 
search can provide a new and per- 
haps successful means of tackling the 
problem whether it is possible to as- 
certain a clearly defined psychical 
structure in cases of cancerous dis- 
eases—similar to the well-known 
and often described psychological 
make-up of the consumptive. Al- 
though the book contains various 
useful and detailed observations, the 
author fails convincingly to prove 
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her main assumption that there is 
such a disposition. It is, however, 
gratifying to learn that a scheme has 
been worked out by Professor Man- 
ninger of Budapest and by the au- 
thor to found an Institute for the 
Investigation of Dispositions with a 
clinically reliable collection of hand- 
writings to make the collaboration 
between cancer specialists and graph- 
ologists possible. 
J. 5. 


VINCENT VAN GOGH IM _ SPIEGEL 
SEINER HANDSCHRIFT. [VINCENT 
vAN GoGH’s PERSONALITY RE- 
FLECTED IN His HANDWRITING. ] 
By Marguerite Rose and Dr. M. 
J. Mannheim. Basel: S. Karger, 
1938. 64 pp. Mk. 5.-. 


In a handwriting analysis of the 
letters of Vincent van Gogh to his 
brother Theo, and partly in biograph- 
ical material, the authors follow up 
the inner changes in the develop- 
ment of van Gogh in the course of 
years; their aim is to ascertain 
whether these changes have been 
conditioned by constitutional, biologi- 
cal, factors or else by experience. 
The book does not deal with van 
Gogh as a creative artist, but gives 
an insight into the course of his case- 
history. For this reason, no attempt 
is made to go into the interesting 
relationship between his handwriting 
and his drawings and paintings. 
There is one weakness in this book 
which must be pointed out. In sup- 
port of their graphological findings 
the authors keep on drawing upon 
biographical data, instead of reserv- 
ing this for a special chapter after 
they had collected all their inferences 
from the handwriting material only. 
In spite of this, the book deserves to 
be recommended as it treats its sub- 
ject conscientiously and with the 
necessary tact and reads well (ex- 


cept for a number of sentences which 
make no sense). It also shows that 
graphological findings may be useful 
to the historian and biographer. The 
excellent reproduction of the letters 
deserves special praise. 


La GRAPHOLOGIE PAR LE TRAIT. By 
Walter Hegar. Paris: Bros. Vigot, 
1938. 158 pp. Francs 60.-. 


Following Saudek, Klages, Bueh- 
ler, and Dumas, the author elaborates 
the conception of the “movement of 
impression,’ which, according to 
him, comprises all tendencies towards 
the environment or social behavior. 
He contrasts it with the conception 
of the “movement of expression” 
which, in his view, corresponds to 
the autistic tendencies of personality. 
The author connects “impression” 
with the forms of handwriting, “ex- 
pression” with the execution of the 
stroke. This theory links the author 
with Henry Piéron, Jean Polnow, 
and the German phenomenologist M. 
Geiger. For the purposes of prac- 
tical graphology Adler’s conception 
of the “leading line” is applied, while 
a number of graphological analyses 
and a tabular arrangement of the 
characterological interpretation of 
sixteen types of stroke illustrate the 
author’s method. 

H. J. J. 


GRAPHOLOGIA. Volume IV, No. 1/2. 
Prague: Werner, 1938. 64 pp. Ke. 
16.-. 


Issue 1/2 of the fourth volume of 
Graphologia (1938), ably edited by 
Professors O. Fanta and W. Schén- 
feld in Prague, brings a report of 
the Third International Grapholog- 
ical Congress in Paris. It is devoted 
to analytical psychology and graph- 
ology, and contains the following ar- 
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ticles: ambivalence and its expres- 
sion in handwriting; a comparative 
study of handwritings, drawings and 
dream-images; a contribution to the 
expression of psychical deflation and 
inflation in handwriting; the hand- 
writing of a-social and anti-social 
juveniles. This is, however, a post- 
humous appreciation of Graphologia, 
for the journal has become a victim 
of the recent political changes. 


H. J. J. 


CoLLectivE Benavior. By Richard 
T. LaPiere. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Co., 1938. xi, 577 pp. $4.00. 


The author conceives of the field 
of inquiry explored by this volume 
as occupying an intermediate position 
between social psychology and sociol- 
ogy. Social psychology has been 
chiefly concerned with social inter- 
action as it affects the personalities 
of its participants. Sociology, on the 
other hand, is primarily interested in 
the basic patterns which underly the 
interrupted but interrelated interac- 
tions of persons, and which disclose 
themselves in the constant recur- 
rence of interactional situations of 
the same type. But it is also possible 
to study the processes of interaction 
which arise when two or more 
human beings are within commu- 
nicating distance of one another “for 
the duration of the particular situa- 
tion in which the interaction occurs,” 
quite apart from their effect upon 
personality or from the patterns 
which they either reveal or modify. 
Such interactional analyses constitute 
the task of the student of collective 
behavior. 

The body of the volume is devoted 
to an examination of the processes 
of interaction, classified into four 
types from the standpoint of the 
origin and function of their inter- 
actional situations: (1) cultural 


types, in which the interactional sit- 
uations are predetermined by the so- 
cial heritage; (2) recreational types, 
in which they are determined by the 
particular interests and initiative of 
the participants; (3) control types, 
in which they arise out of the neces- 
sity of coordinating activities in the 
attainment of ends; and (4) escape 
types, in which they result from the 
attempt to withdraw from situations 
which are judged as undesirable. 

The most valuable part of the vol- 
ume for the scholar is contained in 
the notes on research materials ap- 
pended to each chapter. The rest of 
the volume is always entertaining 
and often enlightening reading, but 
unfortunately, it abounds in data 
drawn from unreliable popular pub- 
lications or remaining wholly un- 
identified as to source. One wonders, 
for example, how “frequently” local 
police authorities “assure that there 
will be only one victim” of a lynch- 
ing by deliberately providing the 
mob with a scapegoat whom they 
know to be innocent of the alleged 
crime. The method employed is “to 
pick up and establish in the local jail 
the first young Negro to come to 
hand,” in order that the mob may 
attach “the alleged crime to this 
Negro.” It is “preferable, of course” 
to arrest “one who is already in local 
disrepute,” but even this is appar- 
ently not essential (p. 539). 

The author has attempted a worth- 
while task, and has presented a stim- 
ulating analysis of problems. It is 
all the more regrettable that it has 
not been more critically done. The 
volume possesses all the convincing 
clarity of the behavioristic approach 
for the general reader, but also all 
the superficiality which that approach 
often reveals to the careful student. 
Because any normal person can be 
trained to perform any cultural be- 
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havior which he is capable of execut- 
ing, it does not follow that such be- 
havior “has no innate basis.” Nor 
is the distinction between education 
and propaganda “entirely subjective” 
because the two are often merged or 
confused in practice. To the reviewer 
at least, there seems to be consider- 
able objective difference between as- 
sisting a group of students in using 
LaPiere’s Collective Behavior as a 
tool to understand the life about 
them, and indoctrinating them with 
the principles of Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf. 
Howarp E, JENSEN. 
Duke University. 


RELIGION AND THE GROWING MIND. 
By Basil A. Yeaxlee. London: 
Nisbet and Co. 7/6 net. 


This is an able and interesting 
essay on the psychology of religious 
development treated from the point 
of view of orthodox Christianity. 
The author has read and digested the 
works of McDougall, Freud, Suttie, 
Pratt, R. B. Cattell, and many other 
psychologists. He criticizes Freud, 
often with justice. His own psy- 
chological point of view is nearest 
to that of McDougall, although al- 
ways he exercises his own freedom 
of critical choice. To those familiar 
with the literature of the psychology 
of religion that has appeared during 
the post-war years, this book will not 
offer much that is new. 

R. H. THOULEss. 

Cambridge, England. 


WUNSCH UND PFLICHT IM AUFBAU 
DES MENSCHLICHEN LEBENS. By 
Dr. Else Frenkel and Dr. Edith 
Weisskopf. Vienna: Gerold and 
Co., 1937. xii, 163 pp. 16 illus- 
trations. 


Through the results of numerous 
developmental tests given to children 


(Kindheit und Jugend, 3. Aufl., Leip- 
zig. 1933, and Testing Children’s De- 
velopment, 1935) and, especially, 
the publication of Der menschliche 
Lebenslauf als psychologisches Er- 
lebnis (Leipzig, 1933), Professor 
Charlotte Bihler initiated a new type 
of empirical psychology treating of 
personality in its correspondence to 
man’s biological growth during the 
entire course of life. The present 
monograph by Dr. Frenkel and Dr. 
Weisskopf is the first of a series 
entitled Psychologische Forschungen 
tiber den Lebenslauf edited by Char- 
lotte Bihler and Else Frenkel. In 
the Introduction the two editors out- 
line the scope of Developmental Psy- 
chology, namely, relationship to other 
personality investigations such as 
biography, medicinal psychology, etc. 
In giving not only a cross-section 
of personality-structure, as it is (as 
does Gestalt psychology), but also 
a long-section of personality in its 
entirety, i.e., as it develops, Develop- 
mental Psychology achieves a high 
degree of nearness to life and touches 
problems of importance to every man. 

The two main factors steering 
man’s inner experience and actions 
are “wish” and “duty” that, for their 
conflicting character have been, at 
all times, of greatest interest to 
poetry, philosophy, and religion. The 
monograph describes a more precise 
and systematic investigation of the 
attitude people of different sex at 
various age levels take toward these 
two factors. 

Although Dr. Frenkel and Dr. 
Weisskopf, throughout the book, 
lean markedly on her definitions, 
Charlotte Bihler’s concepts of 
“need” (Bediirfnis, i.e., biological 


tendency) and “task” (Aufgabe, ie., 
man’s aim set by himself or for him 
by society during his development), 
were replaced by “wish” (Wunsch) 
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and “duty” (Pflicht). This was 
necessitated by the phenomenological 
and analytical part of this investiga- 
tion, in which the subjects gave their 
own interpretations and definitions. 
Pflicht is identical (p. 4) here with 
Pflichtbewusstsein (sense of duty). 

Thus approaching the problem 
from the aspect of inner experience, 
in the sense of Karl Bihler (p. 2), 
by the method of “anamnesis,” 65 
subjects (schizothymic and cyclothy- 
mic—according to Kretschmer, p. 
141) of different sex and age-levels 
ranking from 17 up to 80 years were 
directly and systematically inter- 
rogated in regard to their wishes and 
duties. The case of Moritz von 
Schwind, as studied through his let- 
ters, was later adduced for compari- 
son (pp. 137 ff.). In the inner ex- 
perience of wish and duty five 
phenomenological differences of 
more or less close affinity (p. 150), 
were listed (pp. 13-28): (1) wishes 
are accompanied by more intensive 
feelings than duties, (2) wishes 
force more strongly to fulfillment, 
(3) the situation of the wish-fulfill- 
ment is anticipated in the imagina- 
tion, (4) a predominance of the op- 
tical exists in this imaginary wish- 
fulfillment, (5) wishes are spon- 
taneous, duties always call for rea- 
sons, motives, etc. Also from the 
viewpoint of genesis, wishes differ 
from duty, the former being more 
basic and original; babies being al- 
ready at birth endowed with wishes, 
i.e., biological tendencies, and ac- 
quire a sense of duty with their 
Werkreife (ripeness for work) at 
the age of six (p. 27). 

Applying Ch. Bihler’s division of 
the human life-span into five phases 
that correspond with man’s biological 
ascent (first and second phases) and 
descent (fourth and fifth phases), 
and ordering the concrete wishes and 


duties according to their direction 
into three groups referring to (1) 
the subjects themselves, (2) other 
people, (3) objects, i.e., an idea or 
the realization of an idea, it was 
found that not only the frequency of 
wishes and duties but also their qual- 
ities, their contents, and their inter- 
relation depend upon, and are con- 
ditioned functionally by the different 
phases of life (pp. 44-66). In the 
first period of life wishes appear to 
be far more numerous than duties; 
only ten duties, e.g., are listed to 
twenty wishes in the second phase, 
while starting with the fourth phase 
(up to the fifth phase beginning 
around sixty years of age) of life, 
duties suddenly increase and wishes 
decrease. This transference from the 
field of wishes to that of duties, 
called Dominanswechsel, is accom- 
panied by a sudden change of the 
contents of the wishes and duties. 
The Personimmanens denoting that 
one in his youth generally expresses 
wishes and duties referring to his 
own person, recedes in later years 
before the Persontranscendenz, 
which means that life’s purpose, as 
experienced in wish and duty, de- 
taches itself from the Ego and is 
transferred, in different concrete 
forms, to objective and social tasks. 
While, e.g., in the second phase 92 
per cent of all the wishes were di- 
rected toward the Ego, in the fifth 
phase only 29 per cent of all wishes 
refer to the Ego, 32 per cent to the 
family, 21 per cent to the fellow man, 
and 18 per cent to objective ideas. 
The analysis and interpretation of 
the statistically found data led to a 
distribution of the characteristics of 
wishes and duties in the different 
phases of life. Psychological profiles 
for the separate phases and the entire 
life-span were established (pp. 77 
ff.). The degree of similarity be- 
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tween the profiles of the separate 
phases and the life-profile is the 
yardstick for the Tiichtigkeit (efh- 
ciency) of the individual phases, 
which is the greater the less the 
phase-profile deviates from the life- 
profile. The third phase (from thirty 
to forty-five years) is apparently the 
most efficient in life. 

The inner relationship of wishes 
and duties undergoes also a notice- 
able qualitative change during the 
course of life. Young people expe- 
rience either a deep opposition be- 
tween wishes and duties, or, in ig- 
norance of duty, a reconciliation of 
both, or even a unity under the domi- 
nance of the wish. In older people 
there exists generally a unity of wish 
and duty under the dominance of 
duty: whatever is recognized to be 
duty, becomes wish because it is duty. 
In inner experience duties become 
also more similar to wishes, growing 
more impulsive and urgent; there 
occurs a_ bilateral “convergence” 
(pp. 104-116). 

The wishes and duties expressed 
by some of the subjects deviated dis- 
tinctly in regard to frequency, qual- 
ity, and contents from those uttered 
by the average subjects of equal age- 
levels. Such deviations were, after 
medical diagnosis of the subjects, 
attributed to their neurotic person- 
ality-structure or different develop- 
mental inhibitions (pp. 121 ff.). 

Besides age-level and individual- 
ity, sex (pp. 146 ff.) also influenced 
the quality of wishes and duties. The 
wishes of female subjects referred 
more to their Ego and family, those 
of the male subjects rather to ob- 
jective things. 

The answers to questions in re- 
gard to actually experienced wishes 
and duties possess a symptomatic 
value as a test for psychological age, 
which in its relationship to the 


chronological or the biological age 
indicates through a single figure, 
namely the psychological quotient or 
the “psychological difference” (pp. 
135 ff.), the degree of phase-sym- 
metry in one’s life. In addition to 
the I.Q., the P.Q. could find practical 
application in the fields of education, 
sociology and economics. 

Exposition and procedure in the 
monograph are well organized, con- 
clusions drawn with due caution. In 
basing the concepts of “wish” and 
“duty” upon inner experience as in- 
terpreted by the subjects, the authors 
remove their definitions from the 
pale of logical criticism. The im- 
portant intermediary function at- 
tributed to “the conscience” in regard 
to wish-satisfaction and duty-fulfill- 
ment (pp. 22 f.) is of interest also 
to readers of more critical leanings. 
Written in a clear, readable style, 
with numerous tables and _ illustra- 
tions, the monograph may be perused 
with profit by psychologists, practic- 
ing psychiatrists and anyone inter- 
ested in personality. 

Lupwic ScHopp. 
New York City. 


Yoca—A Scientific Evaluation. By 
Kovoor T. Behanan. New York: 
-The Macmillan Company. 1937. 
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Paul Brunton. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Company, Inc. 1938. 
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Discover YoursetF. By Paul Brun- 
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Company, Inc. 1939. 315 pp. 
$2.50. 

Some thousand odd years ago, 
scholars of the Eastern Hemisphere 
had reached, in their course of 
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studies, that most fascinating of all 
problems—the question of mind 
processes and consciousness, and 
their relation to the physical organ- 
ism. From the careful terminology 
of their Sanskrit terms, for instance, 
denoting exact moments of percep- 
tion, it may be gathered that their 
observations were perhaps no less 
keen and their analyses no less ra- 
tional than those made by students 
of psychology today. One of the 
foremost of these ancient scholars 
was the Hindu scientist, Patanjali, 
who fathered a system of disciplines 
based on results of his empirical 
observations. Such a system was 
called Yoga, and the disciple willing 
to subject himself to the strict rou- 
tine, might expect not only an im- 
provement in physical health (the 
body being considered merely a tool 
which must first be developed to its 
highest efficiency) but also the dis- 
ciple was expected to demonstrate 
a concomitant control and under- 
standing of the emotions and a re- 
fining of his moral and intellectual 
nature. From this foundation, and 
with the passing of time, the origi- 
nal system of Yoga disciplines be- 
came amplified and divided into dif- 
ferent branches, each stressing one 
particular path of development. For 
example, the branch known as Hatha 
Yoga accents physical perfection, 
and the techniques of this system 
are directed toward the goal of ab- 
solute control over all the living 
physical processes. From this branch 
of Yoga come tales of levitation, 
suspended animation, superhuman 
feats of strength and daring, mirac- 
ulous cures. There is another branch 
called Raja Yoga—the Yoga of 
“right action” which implies such 
understanding that one’s conduct of 
life might best exemplify the ideals 
of universal brotherhood. Yogis fol- 


lowing this path of development seek 
their knowledge through action, and 
instead of living quietly apart from 
the world, look to find in the world 
of activity the key to the dynamics 
of human motivation. There are 
other branches of Yoga, but prob- 
ably these two—Hatha Yoga and 
Raja Yoga—come closest to being 
understood by the practical Western 
mind. 

Dr. Behanan, working under a 
Sterling Fellowship from Yale Uni- 
versity, has made a substantial sur- 
vey of Yoga, presenting clearly and 
coldly its essentials as viewed by a 
modern scientist. But as Dr. Miles 
(of Yale’s Institute of Human Re- 
lations) aptly observes (in the Fore- 
word), “ardent readers may be dis- 
appointed in the lack of supernat- 
ural content.” The book is free 
from the loose, imaginative flights 
usually characterizing such litera- 
ture, and preserves throughout a 
succinct presentation of meaty facts 
and well-organized material. Of par- 
ticular interest are the chapters on 
“Yoga Psychology” and “Yoga and 
Psychoanalysis.” In the former, one 
passage wherein moments of per- 
ception are distinguished (in San- 
skrit) as Nirvikalpa and Savikalpa 
particularly suggests modern Ge- 
stalttheorie. To quote Behanan, who 
in turn refers to the Sanskrit of 
Patanjali and other writers of that 
time, “While the Citta (the psychic 
apparatus) collectively operates in 
perception, the sense organs, Aham- 
kara (the “I” sense), etc., perform 
different functions. If we take the 
visual sense, for example, we find 
that it establishes contact with the 
external object only under certain 
conditions: when the distance be- 
tween the object and eye is neither 
too great nor too small, when the 
object is not too small, when the 
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visual organ is not defective, when 
the object is not lost in its own 
medium. At the first moment of con- 
tact we have a case of indeterminate 
(Nirvikalpa) perception—raw, un- 
verbalized perception to use the 
language of James... the second 
stage is that of determinate percep- 
tion (Savikalpa) . . . the manas im- 
poses determinateness on the inde- 
terminate sense data (one might say 
that the work of mental analysis and 
synthesis takes place in the manas). 
. . . In the third moment perception 
becomes individualized when it is 
appropriated by Ahamkara (the “I” 
sense). .. . It may be pointed out 
that the sequence described... 
need not chronologically follow in 
any and every case of perception.” 
When Behanan discusses the 
mechanism of auditory perception 
(as analyzed by Patanjali) an in- 
teresting observation is made that 
“the basis of sound is the sound- 
potential (sabda tanmatra)” and that 
combinations of sounds (such as 
words) “may act as a kind of stimu- 
lus to generate the comprehension 
of the complete word . . . the image 
produced in the Citta (sphota) is an 
inseparable and unified whole” (as 
is the “form-quality” of Gestalt). 
Students familiar with the general 
subject will find that Behanan tends 
to emphasize Hatha Yoga more than 
the other forms of Yoga and not al- 
ways to its advantage. For exam- 
ple, the breathing exercises which 
are emphasized in Hatha Yoga are 
minimized in Raja Yoga techniques 
and are not, as one might errone- 
ously be led to suppose, the basis of 
all Yoga concentration exercises. In 
spite of the ultra-conservative cau- 
tion in treating the subject, Behanan 
deserves thanks for having restored 
to the ranks of legitimate research 
a subject long held tabu. The book 


abounds in suggestive clues which 
it is hoped will impel further inves- 
tigations into these ancient doc- 
trines. The writings of Patanjali 
would serve as an excellent follow- 
up. 

* * 

After reading Behanan’s treat- 
ment of the subject of Yoga, the 
books of Paul Brunton are a little 
hard to classify. To those who want 
their facts well flavored with fan- 
tasy, Brunton’s florid and ebullient 
writings would undoubtedly appeal. 
Readers with a practical turn of 
mind, however, might find it difficult 
to maintain the necessary patience 
to penetrate beneath his highly sen- 
timental style to find the interesting 
facts and unusual analogies in which 
his books actually abound. Brunton 
is a person of rare and enviable ex- 
perience but that in itself is not 
enough to recommend his books to 
the somewhat prejudiced academic 
public. After a meal of Behanan, 
Brunton might serve as a pleasant 
dessert, but like all desserts, if taken 
before the meat, he might prove de- 
cidedly unpalatable. 

IsopeL Moore. 

Duke University. 


Note 


The May, 1939, number of the 
American Journal of Sociology will 
be found to be of unusual interest to 
psychologists. It contains a sympo- 
sium to which psychologists, sociol- 
ogists, and anthropologists have con- 
tributed articles on the subject of 
“The Individual and the Group.” 
Among the writers represented are 
Professors Znaniecki, Halbwachs, 
Woodworth, Blatz, Anderson, J. F. 
Brown, Lewin, Allport, French, 
Sullivan, Malinowski, and 


Lenoir. 


Wirth, 
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